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The Proverbs find fresh commentators in our col- 
umns this week. In addition to the critical notes of 
Dr. Green, and the varied helps of our other lesson- 
writers, there is an article on the Book and its Author, 
by Professor Schcdde, of Ohio; while Mr. Napier 
suggests an explanation of the supposed loss of the 
larger share of Solomon’s proverbs, which will be a 
quickening thought to very bacand 

The study of the Old Testament in the current 
Sunday-school lesson-series throws new light continu- 
ally on that portion of the sacred text; for both 
Christian and Jewish scholars are aiding in its eluci- 
dation by their critical and archeological comments. 
The Old Testament was never so well understood as 
at present, by biblical students generally; nor was it 
ever before rested on as God’s truth, by so large a 
portion of the whole mass of Christian believers. 
This Sunday-school study of the Old Testament, on 
the basis now recognized, and with the methods now 
employed, is training up a set of stalwart young 
believers, who will have neither the scoffing spirit of 





ae : . > | 
the bold infidel, nor the trembling fears of the doubt- | 


ing ministers and editors who are croaking their 
forebodings of its danges rous tendency. 

There is a certain vathan in the thought that what- 
ever one may lack in this world, he will not lack the 
chastening of pain and sorrow. The highest and the 
lowest, the keenest and the dullest, the most richly 
gifted and the least cultivated, must each pass under 
that yoke. If pleasure were the chief aim of being, 
it would be hard to understand why pain should 





claim so large a part in human life. But when we 
understand that there is a higher good than pleasure, 
and that suffering is a necessary step toward that 
higher good, we have reason to bear pain calmly, and 
to wait. Not all who suffer pain will reach that 
highest good; but no stroke falls in the quivering 
flesh, which is not, or which cannot become, a bless- 
ing and a help. If suffering be other to us than a 
messenger of God’s grace, it is we, and not God, who 
are to blame. 


The great choice in life rules the lesser choices; 
the real decision overrides the apparent one. Two 
men lie down to sleep in the same city. They choose 
the same hour for retiring, they seem to have decided 
to spend the night near each other. Yet only one 
sees the morning sun gilding the roofs of the metropo- 
lis. The other watches that same sunrise lighting up 
the mountain-tops of another state. ‘To the compara- 
tive quiet in which both fell asleep one awakes. The 
other’s waking thoughts are timed to the sharp 
rhythm of steel pounding against steel, his body feels 
the sway of struggling centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, his eyes look out on flying houses, and bending 
trees, and fences rushing madly to the rear. One 
stays to meet the sunrise, while the other chases the 
departed sunset through all the night watches,— 
because one has chosen his chamber, and the other a 
Pullman car, in which to spend the night. That 
larger choice rules them, separates them, makes of the 
fact that they lay down to sleep at the same time, in 
the same city, the merest coincidence of an hour. So 
is it ever in life. Lot, still in Sodom but with the 
choice fully made to go, is on the way to safety. 
That choice saves him. More, indeed, is true. The 
lesser choices of the man of God and the man of the 
world are often identical ; the swpreme choice never is, 
while the Christian remains a Christian, and the sin- 
ner repents not. And by that supreme choice the 
destination of each of tie two is fixed. So long as 
one clings to his right choice, it is bearing him 
heavenward; so long as the other chooses differently, 
or chooses not at all, he is journeying, or the round 
earth is bearing him, through the night watches hell- 
ward. 


Crutches are commendable aids to locomotion when 
they enable a lame man to walk; but crutches are 
the reverse of helpful when they prevent an able man 
from using his own limbs. All of us recognize this truth 
in the material world, but not all of us know when 
we are depending unwisely upon crutches in the 
moral and spiritual life. 
decide the question. 





and supplies us with no impulse for without, any man 
who leads us, however innocently, to a state of in:c- 
tive dependence upon himself, is a crutch, and a very 
insecure crutch at that. There are, doubtless, many 
who value their very dependence upon this or the 
other religious manual, or upon that or the other dis- 
tinguished preacher, as an evidence of their devoted- 
ness to the cause of religion itself; but that does not 
hinder the fact that their religious life is becoming 
dwarfed and parasitical, through the very things 
which they regard as an evidence of its soundness. 
Only in the throwing away of their crutches and in 
the attempt to stand firmly upon their own feet, can 
such persons find renewed spiritual health and 
strength. And when they do stand upon their own 
feet, they will feel in themselves the throbbings of a 
truer life, which comes to them directly from the 
Lord and Giver of life, and not through the broken 
cisterns which they had hewed out for themselves. 





THE ATTITUDE OF WISDOM. 


If all those who would like to be wise, and to be 
known as wise, would put themselves in the attitude 
of wisdom, there would soon be more wise persons in 
the world, and more wisdom among the sons and 
daughters of men. But with the increase of wisdom, 
there would be a corresponding decrease of the claim, 
and of the thought, of being wise. The wiser one is, the 
less confidence he has in his wisdom, and the more 
conscious he is of a lack in that direction. Indeed, 
one who counts himself wise, is thereby shut out from 
the attitude of wisdom; while he who is in the atti- 
tude of wisdom, is thereby shut out from counting 
himself wise. 

But what is this attitude of wisdom? It is impor- 
tant to know that, to begin with. The attitude of 
wisdom is the attitude of a child; it is childlikeness, 
in the desire and in the readiness to learn. It is the 
attitude of one who feels the need of being taught, 
and who craves instruction. It is not the attitude of 


| one who wants to know, but the attitude of one who 
| wants to learn; for there is a marked distinction 


' between wanting to know and wanting to learn. 





There are very few persons who do not want to know; 
but there are a great many persons who do not want 
to learn. Knowledge is tempting to almost everybody, 
Learning is attractive to only here and there a per- 
son. One enters a gallery of paintings or sculpture, 


'a library, a museum, a cathedral, an exposition ot 


| scientific apparatus ; of course he would like to know 


| all about its contents ; 
Yet a very simple test can | | him to feel that he had this knowledge, to be able to 
When the use of a devotional | show that he had this knowledge, to find himself com- 


it would be a gratification to 


book produces a disinclination for the devotional | petent to make use of this knowledge; all this is 


study of the Bible itself, when the perusal of a reli- | 


| gious biography develops a marked disposition to pre- | 
fer reading and talking about the work, to the doing | itself a desire to learn. 
| of the work itself, when one’s pleasure in a favorite 


preacher leads one to think much of the messenger or 
of his style, and little of the message,—we have an 


| 


_sense of his ignorance; 


infallible sign that we are depending unwisely upon | 


crutches. That is a healthy devotional book which 
sends one to the fountain of wisdom; that is a suc- 
cessful religious biography which inspires one to 
work ; he is the best preacher who is most successful 
in presenting his Master and the words of his Master. 
Any book which narrows us within its own bounds, 





well, as commendable in its way as it is common on 
every side; but this desire for knowledge is not in 
He who is in tle attitude o 
wisdom, in such a place, is impressed first with 

that is not always the case 
with a man who would like to know all about these 
things. Then, his desire is to be taught, to learn 
then and there what he would not be likely to learn 
elsewhere. It is not learning for the sake of know- 
ing, that he craves, but learning for the sake of learn- 
ing; not learning in order that he may know, but 
learning because he does not know; not learning in 
order to swell his supply of knowledge, but learning 
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in order to diminish his stock of ignorance. That 
attitude makes him a continual learner, where learn- 
ing is a possibility. That attitude is childlikeness, 
without which wisdom is an impossibility. 

Solomon was in the attitude of wisdom, when he 
received wisdom from the Lord; indeed, until a man 
is in the attitude of wisdom he cannot expect the 
Lord to give him wisdom. Solomon was doubtless 
as well informed and of as welltrained a mind as 
most young men of his day, when he was called to 
kingly service, as the successor of his father, David. 
But Solomon's thought, in the face of his new duties 
and responsibilit‘es was: “I am but a little child: 
* and his 
He knew enough to know 
that he did not know enough, and he wanted to 
learn, because he And 
because of his attitude as a seeker for wisdom, Solo- 
mon’s 


I know not how to go out or come in;’ 
longing was for wisdom. 


felt his need of learning. 


prayer was answered in its very offering. 
“ Because thou hast asked this thing [because thou 
hast felt this need, and hast asked accordingly]; 
. . » behold I have done according to thy words: lo, 
I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart ; 
so that there was none like thee before thee, neither 
after thee shall any arise like unto thee.” He 
who is in the attitude of wisdom, like Solomon 
when he offered that prayer, already has a meas- 
ure of wisdom like Solomon’s, as a cause and as 
a result of being in that attitude. When One wiser 
than S>lomon was asked, “ Who then is greatest 
in the kingdom of heayen ?”—Who among the ser- 
vants of the Messiah is greatest ?—“ he called to him a 
little child, and set him in the midst of them, and 
said, Verily I say unto you, except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” And so, by 
the testimony of Him who spake as never mere man 
spake, as well as by the illustration of him who was 
wisest among mere men, the attitude of wisdom is the 
attitude of childlikeness. 

But, it may be asked, must one always count him- 
self achild? Can one never feel that now he has 
learned; that at last he has come to know? Must 
he be continually in doubt about himself and his 
acquirements, so that he is a hesitating questioner, 
before his duties and his responsibilities, all his life 
long? Did Solomon feel, to the day of his death, 
that he was but a little child, not knowing how to go 
out or come in? In answer to these questions, it is 
sufficient to call attention to the difference between 
learning and teaching; between considering one’s 
duty in advance, and acting in the line of one’s recog- 
nized duty. When one is called to teach, he must 
show his wisdom in declaring the truth as he knows 
it. Not questioning but answering, not learning but 
instructing, is then his mission. When he is sum- 
moned to immediate action, he must act immediately, 
on the knowledge, and with the wisdom, which is 
already his. That is a very different matter from 
facing a teacher, from facing a subject of thought, or 
from facing an object of interest, without any call to 
teach or to act, but with the possibility of standing 
in the attitude of a learner, in order to learn some- 
thing more. It is doubtless true, that Solomon acted 
promptly and wisely in every emergency, in the exer- 
cise of that wisdom which was given him in response 
to his request for it. But it is probably also true, 
that to the day of his death Solomon approached 
every new subject of study, and every fresh case for 
consideration, in that childlike attitude in which he 
stood before God at Gibeon, seeking to learn in order 
that he might supply the lack of knowledge which 
oppressed him ; for that is the sure attitude of wis- 
dom, and of the truly wise man, always. 

There is no more unfailing mark of the difference 
between the wise man and the unwise man, between 
the man who is sure to make good use of his present 
knowledge and to gain in knowledge and in its wise 
use steadily, and the man whose wisdom is limited, 
and is not likely to advance beyond its present 
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limits,—than in the child-like attitude of the one, and 
in the self-confident, or the self-seeking, attitude of 
the other. The wise man is ever in the attitude of 
the needy learner, in the presence of any person or 
theme or thing from which, or about which, learning 
is a possibility. A truly great scholar is always a 
learner. When he talks with another, he wants to 
learn, he expects to learn, he tries to learn ; not what 
he can hear, but what he can learn, is his thought. 
A moderate scholar or an inferior person is more 
likely to tell what he knows, or to be indifferent to 
what is said to him, in conversation; because he does 
not feel a pressing need of learning, or because he 
does-not think he can learn from this source. It is 
the same in study. The great scholar is always seek- 
ing to learn, through his studies; not what he can 
read, but what he can learn, is his thought. Pick 
out the men of greatest ability in our Bible Revision 
companies, and you will find that you have chosen 
men of a child-like attitude, who are unceasing 
learners. So in the sphere of judicial ability. The 
foremost jurist approaches each new case with the 
same child-like spirit, in his desire to learn the truth 
concerning the principles which it involves, as in his 
earliest experience. One who had been nearly thirty 
years on the bench said, not long ago, that he was 
now less confident of his judgment concerning any 
case submitted to him than a quarter of a century 
ago, and that he now studied and heard arguments 
with an ever-fresh desire to learn. Not what he 
thinks, not what he already knows, but what he can 
newly learn, is his aim in every new case. 

So again in the realm of art. The ordinary 
observer wants to know all about this painting, or 
this piece of sculpture, or this cathedral at which he 
looks. He glances at the guide-book, he hears or 
remembers what one and another has said about it, 
he compares it hastily with other like or unlike works 
of art which he has seen, in order that he may have 
an opinion about it. That is his way of trying to 
have knowledge on the subject. But the wise observer 
bears himself very differently. His thought is, Here 
is a master-piece of art which [ am wholly incapable 
of comprehending, in all its power, at a glance. Now, 
what—even if no more than one simple thing—can I 
learn from it, or about it, while I am here before it? 
I must not let my impressions, or my preferences, 
sway me. I must not be satisfied with what others 
have to say. I am here to learn, and I must stand 
in the attitude of a learner, the attitude of wisdom, 
in order that I may learn. Not what he can see, but 
what he can learn, is the thought of such a man. 
It is said that when Sir Joshua Reynolds first looked 
upon the stanze of Raphael in the Vatican, he could 
not see their beauty ; but with all his art-training he 
would not trust his own judgment; he was wise 
enough to feel that his disappointment must be a 
result of his ignorance ; and day after day he went 
to stand before those paintings, until he learned to 
see their beauty ; and he never ceased to be a learner 
in art till the day of his death. No one can think of 
Ruskin as lacking in confidence and positiveness as 
an art-teacher; but his attitude before any work of 
art isasa learner. After writing a library on art- 
topics, he can go to Florence and spend three months 
in the attitude of a learner, in a single old church 
there; because he is a wise man, in his sphere, and 
therefore he places himself in the attitude of wisdom, 

Shadowy, and even profitless, as this distinction 
may seem, to the minds of some, its practical results 
are of incalculable importance. The highest results 
of attainment in scholarship, in science, and in true 


culture, are ever and only to him who stands before | 


truth in the attitude of a learner; in the child-like 
attitude of wisdom. He who desires knowledge more 
than he desires to learn, will be limited in his gain of 
knowledge, and yet more limited in its wise usc. He, 
on the other hand, who desires more to learn, than to 
gain knowledge, is surer to be a learner, and in the 


end to have not only knowledge, but the power of 


using knowledge. 
little worth. 


Knowledge without wisdom is of 





refuses to maintain the attitude of wisdom. 
edge puffeth up. Wisdom buildeth up. 

“ Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” : 

Lord! “so teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 


Knowl- 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are so many Sunday-schools which attempt to 
get on without a teachers'-meeting, that it is a sign of 
progress when a school is far enough along to be ques- 
tioning as to the best time for such a meeting. It is from 


Colorado that a question of this sort now comes, as 
follows : 


We have been holding our teachers’-meetings Wednesday 
nights, after prayer-meeting, and although they have beén 
interesting and profitable, we feel that they are not all they 
should be. There is a strong impression, on the part of some, 
that having it at that time detracts from both meetings. Can 
you tell us what time is found most convenient by most schools? 


A teachers’-meeting which is tacked on to another 
meeting, is a great deal better than no teachers’-meeting 
at all. But such a teachers’-meeting cannot be so effec- 
tive as one which takes the whole evening, including 
the freshest strength of the teachers at its start, and the 
growing interest of all in its progress, unto its close. It 
is hardly fair toward either prayer-meeting 6r teachers’- 
meeting, to divide an evening between them. As to the 
better evening of the week for a teachers’-meeting, there 
is no small difference of opinion among Sunday-school 
workers. Many prefer to bring the teachers together 
early in the week, to start them in their lesson-study. 
Many others prefer to bring the teachers together at the 
close of the week, in order that they may compare their 
results of lesson-study, and may counsel together as to 
the practical use to be made of the lesson-teachings. 
For our own part, we prefer the latter plan; and we 
think that the experierice of very many good Sunday- 
schools is in favor of a Saturday evening teachers’- 
meeting. 


If all of our readers were thoroughly qualified for 
their work as Sunday-school teachers, there would be 
less stimulus and encouragement in our effort to supply 
information, and to suggest plans and methods of ser- 
vice, for the benefit of those readers. It is because there 
are so many who feel their need of help, and who are 
constantly asking for aid, that we are incited to, and are 
cheered in, our endeavors to give fitting counsel accord- 
ingly. No better illustration of the lack and the long- 
ing of a very large class of Sunday-school teachers, has 
been brought to our notice, tban the following letter 
from a reader of The Sunday School Times, in Corn- 
wall, England : 


I need the help of a few friendly hints in connection with my 
Sunday-school work, and I know I cannot do better than apply 
to you, who have so much experience, and have the good of the 
Sunday-school and of Sunday-school workers so entirely at heart. 
I have taught for some time, but am not of a systematic get-up, 
and therefore find it very difficult; and I should have desisted 
long ago, but I am anxious to work in the Master’s cause in some 
way, and wherever | have lived | have always been asked to 
teach, and have taken it as a call from God. I find it impossi- 
ble to sit down and study a lesson as some do; and although 
reading most of the articles in your admirable and invaluable 
paper, and being greatly blessed by gaining much light and 
encouragement therefrom myself, I find it almost impossible to 
impart the same to my class. J have generally taught boys of 
from twelve io fifteen, and find them too old w appreciate 
stories, and not quite old enough to enter into a quiet study. 
[ am employed behind the counter sixty-eight hours every 
week, and usually find, after business, not much energy left 
for study. Will you kindly, through your Notes on Open 
Letters, suggest any ideas you think would be of use in my 
case, and doubtless to many of your readers similarly situated, 
and at the same time mention any work of the nature of a 
guide to study? I think that perhaps what is needed as much 
as anything is some system suggested to work upon. T lack 
original ideas, but I can follow out hints, How can I get the 
boys interested, and willing to lend attention and aid? We 
have schoul twice aday. I prefer once, and believe more good 
ean be done, particularly by those who haven’t much time for 
preparation, and no Bible class to attend. Unfortunately, we 
have a large number of classes in one room, which makes it 
doubly hard to gain attention. You may not be able to help 


| me in all these difficulties, but if I can only gain one hint I 


shall be very thankful ; for I do want to be of some use in the 
cause of Christ, and a help to my boys. This is a rambling 


| statement of my situation, and I trust to your generosity and 


Wisdom is not given to him who | judgment to deal with it as you think best; for my own part, I 
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believe there are multitudes of teachers similarly situated who 
would be lastingly grateful for some such advice as I crave 
from you. ; 

That letter breathes the spirit of a true Christian 
worker. It shows a desire to be at the call of the Mas- 
ter, for any service possible. Moreover, there is in it 
the evidence of a child-like spirit, conscious of lack, 
and desirous of learning. Such a spirit will not fail ot 
manifesting itself for good to others, in some way. Yet 
the writer of that letter is correct in supposing that a 
good spirit is not all that a teacher must have in order 
to success in teaching; but, that he has need of know]l- 
edge as well as of love; that he needs to know what to 
do, and how to do, in and for his class; what to teach, 
and how to teach. That whole letter evidences the 
writer’s outreaching in this direction. And now, astoa 
response to the various particular inquiries made in that 
letter, the Editor of The Sunday School Times can only 
say, that, in a work recently published, under the title of 
Teaching and. Teachers, he has done his best to meet 
every point now raised by our English correspondent ; 
and therefore he feels justified in mentioning that vol- 
ume as likely to furnish all the help he could hope to 
give to this perplexed teacher, or to any other teacher 
similarly perplexed. 








INTO AND THROUGH. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


Into the depths, 
Into the depths, 
Heart-anguished thou dost go, dear soul! 
Out of the depths, 
Out of the depths, 
Sore wounded by the foe, dear soul ! 
But a secret’s hid in the heart of pain, 
And if thou discover it, loss is gain. 
From yesterdays to-morrows spring— 
Waving grain from a hard, dry thing. 


Into the depths, 
Into the depths ; 
Thus gold parts with alloy, dear soul ! 
Out of the depths, 
Out of the depths, 
Thou'lt come with strength and joy, dear soul! 
With a holy chrism on lips and brow, 
Ani the service of heart and hand for now. 
The King's reward is promised, sure— 
“A crown for him who shall endure.’ 





THE PLOVERBS AND THEIR AUTUOR. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


The Old Testament is a revelation and the history of 


a revelation. The books that compose the sacred vol- 


ume are not a random or accidental collection of the 


literary activity of the Israelites, but are the records of 


the development of the kingdom of God on earth, in its 
preparatory state. Both in origin and in contents they 
have the distinguishing feature of showing the direct 
influence of a divine factor, as this is shown in the whole 
history and religion of the people which they portray, 
and thus they essentially differ from the literature of all 
the other cultured nations of antiquity. That the vari- 
ous stages in the development of God’s plans for the 
redemption of man should also be marked and be trace- 
able in the literary productions of Israel, as well as in 
the facts of their history, and that the Old Testament 
should reflect in its pages the gradual unfolding of reve- 
lation, and its growth in clearness and directness, is a 
truth clearly taught by every true historical conception 
of revei: tion. As little as the song of Deborah would 
be explicable as a production of the days of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, so little could the grand Messianic prophecies 
concerning the- servant of Jehovah in Isaiah 40-66 be 
historically understood in the days of the patriarchs. 
The different books of the Old Testament are the index 
to the different stages in the religious growth of Israel, and 
are intelligible only in their proper historical background. 
A fundamental error of the Wellhausen-Smith hypothe- 








sis, which places the Levitical system at the end, and | 


life, giving the outward forms and limits within which 
the religion of Israel and the covenant between God and 
his peopleshould grow until the fullness of time; prophecy 
goes hand in hand with this whole historical develop- 
ment, teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, and 
continually sending forth rays that presaged, with ever- 
growing sureness, the dawn of the day of peace, and the 
rising of the Sun of Righteousness ; the wisdom literature 
is the reflection and expression of the inner soul and 
religious life of the people as developed by the spirit 
and ordinances of the theocracy. It is not so much a direct 
revelation from God, but rather the reproduction from 
the inner consciousness of the Old Testament believers 
of the life and faith which God’s revelation in word and 
deed awakened in them. The wisdom it expresses is the 
wisdom learned from God. The principle, from which 
proceeds, is the one that “ the fear of God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom” (Prov.1:7; 9:10; Psa.111: 10; Job 
28: 28). 

The peculiar form in which this spiritual life finds 
its expression, especially in the Proverbs, finds its 
explanation in the genius of the people and of the age. 
God pours his thoughts into human moulds as deter- 
mined by ordinary relations and circumstances. As in 
the New Testament, the one Spirit and Revealer of truth 
accommodated himself to the intellectual peculiarities 
of the various writers, thus in the Old, the religious 
experience and wisdom of the theocratic people express 
themselves in the manners and ways of the people. The 
Gnomic literature of the Orient ever stood in high favor 
there, as is evident yet from the parables of Christ. 
Jerome, in his Introduction to the Parables, says: “ The 
Syrians, and especially the Palestinians, apply parables 
constantly to their discourse, so that whatever cannot be 
understood by the hearers, by the simple statement, is 
understood by means of comparisons and examples.” 
Up to the present day, the Orientals, especially the Arabs, 
are fond of such sententious, terse statements of truths. 

The character and contents of this literature point to 
the remarkable age of David and Solomon as the time 
of its origin. Politically, and indeed theocratically, 
the history of the people then had reached its zenith. 
From all indications offered us by history, it seems a 
matter of no doubt that, at no time before or after, the 
true spirit of the old covenant of grace was so powerful 
in Israel as in the close of David’s and the first decades 
of Solomon’s reign. As is apparent from the psalms of 
a David and of others, it was the age when the fear and 
love of and trust in God was indeed the greatest power 
in the land, and when the idolatry of earlier and later 
periods was virtually of little account, and when, accord- 
ingly, the spiritual life of the people was more truly 
theocratic than at any other time. Such a time was 
certainly most favorable for the production of a litera- 
ture in which the heart and mouth gave utterance to its 
faith and the wisdom of God. Especially was this age 
favorable for such books, when we remember how 
greatly Israel had flourished in all its undertakings, and 
how deeply religious was the spirit of Solomon’s age, the 
age of temple-building and of the grandest ceremonies. 
Historical agencies here certainly all contrive to point 
to this age as the time, when not only the Proverbs, but 
also the rest of this class of works, were produced. 

With these historical data the claims of the Proverbs 
as to authorship and date tully harmonize. With the 
exception of the two appendixes in the thirtieth and 
thirty-first chapters, which expressly claim to be not 
of Solomon, but of Agur and Lemuel—be the-e personal 
or symbolical names—the book proper, that is, the first 
twenty-nine chapters, is stated to be the work of this 
great king (chap. 1:1), a statement in perfect accord 
with the great wisdom everywhere ascribed to Solomon 
(comp. 1 Kings 5: 12,14; 10:17). Ot course, nega- 
tive critics have in various ways endeavored to overthrow 
the claims of Solomon’s authorship; some denying to 
him each and every word of the book; others allowing 
him a portion, around which later authors gathered their 
wisdom, sheltering it with the fair fame of the wise 
king. In reality, but two reasons have been assigned for 
the opposition to the traditional views; namely, that the 
book, on account of having section-headings at various 


not at the head, of Israel's history, consists in the! parts (as, for example, 10:1) and other features that 
failure to recognize this principle, not only of biblical | seem to separate certain portions from others, must be 


research, but also of all historical study. 
In applying this method to the study of the so-called 
wisdom literature of the Old Testament, of which Job, 


most of the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs, are the | tion. 


j 
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critically analyzed, and the various parts assigned to 
different writers and ages; and, secondly, that these sec- 
tions are distinguished by peculiarities of style and dic- 
Both these reasons are but inventions of despair, 


chief representatives, and especially of the authorship | and are chiefly remarkable for their weakness. Natu- 
and age of the last-inentioned, we learn that they can be | rally, a man when changing the line of thought will 


explained only as the work of one period. 


As a class, | make a break in his discourse; and it requires but little 


these books differ greatly from the other portions of the | rhetorical wisdom to justify this in the instance of the 








new authorship, there would be no end of analysis. Nor 
has the philological argument any better merit. It is 


virtually a begging of the question, and not a proved 
fact, to claim that such linguistic differences exist. And 
even were this shown to be the case, it would prove 
nothing, the difference of language being easily under- 
stood from the difference of thought. In critical studies, 
especially in reference to a language so conservative and 
showing so little difference in forms, syntax, and vocabu- 
lary, as does the Hebrew in its many centuries of literary 
existence, an argument from the language of a book 
alone amounts to about nothing. It may show the ana- 
lytical shrewdness of a grammarian or a lexicographer, 
but alone cannot determine difference of authorship or 
age. In the discussion of the Pentateuchal question, 
one of the chief philological arguments formerly em- 
ployed to prove the antiquity of the so-called Elohistic 
sections, namely, the changeable nature of the personal 
pronouns of the third person singular, is now employed 
to defend the late date of these same sections, What was 
then a sign of yet unsettled use, is now a sign of decay. 
In fact, not many of the Old Testament books have offered 
fewer weak points of attack to destructive critics than 
have the Proverbs. 





WHERE ARE THE MISSING PROVERBS? 


BY JOHN T. NAPIER. 


In 1 Kings 4: 82 (Hebrew Text, 5: 12), we are told 
that Solomon “spake three thousand proverbs.” Our 
present book of Proverbs contains less than a thousand 
verses. Where are the missing proverbs? 

It is certain that the missing proverbs are not to be 
found in the few verses which have been added to, or 
have been retained in, the present Septuagint text. 
Those proverbs which are peculiar to the Septuagint 
are few and unimportant, varying in tone and subject 
from the jocular saying (LX X. Proy, 23: 31): “If thou 
givest thine eyes to the goblets and the drinking-cups, 


at the last thou wilt walk more naked than a pestle,” to ° 


the grave warning (LXX. Prov. between 24: 23 and 
24: 24): “The king’s tongue is a sword, and not of 
flesh; whosoever is given up to it, will be shattered.” 
Obviously we must look somewhere else for the lost 
proverbs. 

Some have held that Solomon’s “three thousand 
proverbs” had nothing to do with our present book of 
Proverbs. They assert that the phrase should be trans- 
lated rather “ three thousand fables,” which were spoken, 
they say, concerning the trees, the beasts, the fowl, the 
creeping things, and the fishes of the following verse. 
Others have supposed that our present book of Proverbs 
represents only a selection from the proverbs which 
Solomon spoke,—somewhat less than one in three being 
chosen as worthy of permanent preservation by Divine 
wisdom. It isa little strange that what may be the true 
explanation should, in modern times, have been allowed 
to drop completely out of sight, though it was suggested 
by the great rabbinic scholar, Rabbi Solomor ben Isaac 
—‘ Rashi,” as h. is commonly called —about,eight hun- 
dred years ago. Let us see what light Rabbi Solomon 
may be abie to throw upon the subject. 

Rabbi Solomon is rightly considered the greatest of 
the early Jewish commentators. He was not only a 
master of biblical Hebrew; but another accomplishment 
a thousandfold rarer was his also,—he was a complete 
master of talmudical literature. His chief work is the 
much esteemed commentary on the whole Bible; he 
wrote also a commentary on twenty-three of the talmudic 
treatises, and a special commentary on Pirgqay Abhoth, 
besides many minor works. All these are written in rab- 
binic Hebrew, in a style always concise, sometimes poeti- 
cal, and often obscure. Rabbi Solomon’s exceptional 
knowledge of biblical and talmudical Hebrew makes 
his opinion specially valuable, within certain limits. 

In his commentary on Kings, Rabbi Solomon takes up 
the Hebrew phrase which is translated “ three thousand 
proverbs,” and comments upon it briefly. I translate 
the entire comment, following the rabbinic Hebrew text 
as given in the Rabbinic Bible of Buxtorf: “ Three 
thousand proverbs: Three tables | collections) of proverbs. 
Three times is it written ‘Proverbs of Solomon’ in the 
book of Proverbs.” A glance at the book of Proverbs 
shows what Rabbi Solomon means. The book naturally 
falls into several sections: the first (chaps. 1-9) is headed 
“The proverbs of Solomon the son of David, king of 
Israel” (1:1); the second (chaps, 10-24) is preceded 
with a briefer title, “ The proverbs of Solomon ” (10:1); 
and the third (chaps. 25-29) is introduced by the state- 
ment “ These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the 
men of Hezekiah king of Juduh copied out” (25: 1), 


Old Testament. The law is the basis of the theocratic | proverbs. If every new line of thought would prove a| Besides these, there are two small appendixes (chaps. 
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80, 31) containing proverbs by “ Agur” and “ Lemuel.” 
The three Solomonic sections, then, are the three collec- 
tions of proverbs which Rabbi Solomon sees in the three 
“thousand ” proverbs which Solomon spoke. It remains 
only to see if the suggested translation “three collections 
of proverbs” is a possible one. 

In the first place, the possibility of the translation 
may be at once admitted. It involves at most the drop- 
ping of a single Hebrew letter, thus changing the noun 
aapheem (“thousands”) from the absolute plural to the 
construct plural, The singular eleph, as a definite 
number, means “a thousand;” but, as an indefinite 
number, it simply means a large quantity, the root 
meaning of the whole class of words to which it 
belongs, being, according to First, ‘to bind together.” 
The word is used in the Bible in this indefinite sense 
of a large collection of units, as well as in the defi- 
nite meaning “a thousand;” as, for instance, in 
Isainh 60: 22, where “a thousand,” as shown by the 
parallelism, means “a tribe” or “people;” in Micah 
5: 2 where “the thousands of Judah” means the 
“families,” or perhaps the “ cities” of Judah; and as in 
Numbers 10 : 4, etc., where the “ heads of the thousands 
of Israel” are the chiefs of the military divisions so 
named ; just as the Roman centuria, indicating literally 
a division of a “hundred,” was applied to the sixty 
divisions—irrespective of the actual number of soldiers 
in the division—into which the legion was divided. The 
suggestion that the three “thousand” proverbs are sim- 
ply the three Solomonic “collections” in our present 
book of Proverbs is therefore perfectly permissible. 

It may be objected that the definite number in the 
next clause tells against this theory. Solomon’s “songs,” 
we are told, were a “thousand and five.” This would be 
a serious objection ifthe Hebrew text here were certain. 
But so far from this being the case, the Septuagint, 
which probably represents an older Hebrew text than 
the one which we possess, reads here, not “a thousand 
These five “collec- 
tions” Rabbi Solomon explains as the three collections 
of Proverbs already enumerated, together with Ecclesi- 
astes and the Song of Songs. This is somewhat forced; 
and immediately afterwards the rabbi enters into irrele- 
vant talmudical details. 

A single word as to the rabbinic term (limmoodheem), 
translated “tables.” The word means literally, “ tab- 
lets” or “ planks;”’ but in modern rabbinical Hebrew 
it has the wider tropical sense given above; just as the 
word ’amoodh, which in biblical and classical rabbinic 
Hebrew means “a pillar,” a “ column,” in modern rab- 
binic means “a page” (Kehilath Jahacob, 57.) 

If Rabbi Solomon’s interpretation of 1 Kings 4: 32 be 
sustained, we have here, in the book of Kings, a definite 
reference to the book of Proverbs, in its early form of 
three separate collections of Solomon’s proverbs, which 
were later gathered into one. The importance of this 
for apologetic purposes will at once be recognized. And, 
besides, it will afford us an answer to that reiterated 
question, Where are the missing proverbs? We have 
every reason to believe that they are not missing at all, 
—that we have them, every one, in the three collections 
whose joinings are still visible in our single book of 
Proverbs. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF THE SAINTS. 


BY ANNA PARRISH, 





Miss K——was dead—in a full age, as a shock of corn 
gathered in his season. Of her it had long been pecu- 
liarly true that her treasures were on high. There 
dwelt the Saviour whom, having not seen, she had loved 
through many years of happy service. Thither had pre- 
ceded her the friends of her youth and the companions 
of her riper years, till her acquaintance was in heaven, 
rather than upon earth. She had gone to the very borders 
of that heavenly country with a beloved one, whose great- 
est earthly solace, through years of suffering, had been 
found in her tender and devoted ministry. 

The last of her own family, none were peculiarly 
dependent upon her, or left desolate by her removal. 
The Christian activities in which she had once delighted, 
had been one by one laid down, and she had awaited 
now for years, in prayerful solitude, the summons that 
was to call her home. At last ‘* came, and her happy 
spirit shook off the burdens :“ the flesh, and entered 
upon its inheritance among *S« ~sints. 

And how was that nata! ¢a- a new and glorious 
life celebrated by b ¢ i= -vends and neighbors? 
Little token gave wy, assembled with down- 
cast faces and hu » es in those darkened rooms, 
that they knew of the radiance beyond. No flower 
brought to mind the “ sweet fields” of Paradise—no song 


The minister dwelt, in mournful tones, upon the trials 
and disappointments of this mortal life, and their con- 
summation in death. A lady whispered that it was “a 
sad occasion,”—I wondered why. 

Is this right, O friends? Is it fair to the Lord who 
has given us sure hope of an eternal weight of glory? 





“TO REMIND.” 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD, 


What ghost of summer wanders by 
Upon the white moth’s silken wings? 
Undaunted by the sun’s fierce eye 
It seeks no place with eerie things, 
Yet not the less it seems to me 
A wraith of troubled memory. 


Some hope that missed its earthly close, 
Love that enriched not soul of man, 
But drained the life of one. Disclose 
Thy secret, Phantom! Yet I can 
Full many a fancy vague indulge, 
Though thou wilt not a breath divulge. 


The petal of a rose that bloomed 
Unseen yet peerless, floats with thee! 
From singing bird whose note was doomed 
F’er earth had felt the ecstasy, 
Loath so to perish, thou art come, 
An envoy exquisite though dumb. 


To brim the cup of bee or flower 
No richer glow the summer gave 
Than broods on this September hour, 
Yet these transparent wings that wave 
’Mid fading blossoms, but declare 
The wasting life which makes them fair. 


His golden rod of power struck down, 
The Magian of the wayside stands 

Waiting, methinks, till autumn’s crown 

’ Pass with the sceptre from his hands. 

No miracle or cunning art 

Avails him now; he must depart! 


Behold! amid the pomp of leaves 
My moth-ghost passes. Well-a-day! 
Many there are who bind no sheaves 
Albeit they toil ; who pass away 
Denied one bright sufficient hour, 
While the world misses song and flower. 





“DECENTLY, AND IN ORDER.” 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH, 


I have just come home, this wet day, from Toronto, 
and as I cannot stir outside, I must give you the history 
of a Jew, as a Toronto merchant gave it to a friend and 
me this morning. We were talking of Christian char- 
acter, and the merchant said: “I never was so surprised 
as with M——, a traveling dealer,—a peddler, if you 
choose so to call him,—a Jew, and the most Jewish- 
looking Jew I ever saw. He was in here with his pack, 
and after showing some of his samples, he was doing up 
his pack with such exceeding care and neatness that I 
could not help taking notice of it, and said to him; 
‘You take great pains in doing up your things very 
neatly.’ ‘Yes,’ he said; ‘I do all things decently, and 
in order,’” 

The merchant was surprised to hear a New Testament 
motto from a Jew, and said to him, very pointedly, 
“ Where did you learn that?” 

The peddler looked up with a calm smile, and said: 
“T learned dot vere I learned, ‘Coom unto me all ye 
dot labor and are heafy laden, and I vill gif you rest;’ 
and vere I learned, ‘ Dere is no oder name gifen under 
heafen among men vereby ve can be safed.’ ” 

“Oh!” said the merchant, “Iam delighted to hear 
you say so. I did not know that you were a Christian.” 
And then he was anxious to learn something of the 
history of thisson of Abraham. He said when he was 
young he lived in London. He always had an admira- 
tion for a true Christian character. He saw a difference 
—in truth, integrity, and kindness—between those who 
were Christians, and those who only called themselves 
so. And this thought, this admiration, wrought in his 
mind, though he said nothing about it to any one; but 
secretly he made this resolve, “ When I get older, and 
marry, I will marry a Christian woman.” Time passed 
on, and though he did not marry, he came to New York. 
There he was engaged in some way of dealing, and 
boarded in a house where the man and his wife were 
church-going people, and where there were other board- 
ers, none of whom, however, seemed to be Jews. He 
went to the synagogue on Saturday, and on Sunday he 
stayed in his boarding-house and did nothing. He could 





arose to mingle with the harmonies about the throne. 


not do business, and he said “‘he would not be sean on 


the streets among the loafers.” And he felt sometimes 
very dull and “lonesome.” So he said to the land. 
lord, one Sunday evening, “I feel very lonesome when 
you go out; I have nobody to talk to me. I will go with 
you to church.” “Oh, no!” said the man, afraid that 
what he would hear might only provoke greater hostility 
jn his mind toward Christ and his doctrines; “you are 
not going with me to church. You had better not go.” 
“Yes,” said he, “I will go with you. You will let 
me go!” So he went with him to Dr. Robinson’s 
church. My friend knew no more than the name, 
“Dr. Robinson; ”’ but it must have been our dear friend 
whose name appears so often in the columns of The 
Sunday School Times, Dr. Charles S. Robinson. The 
Scripture read that night was no other than that read 
by the Ethiopian, and commented on by Philip,—the 
fifty-third of Isaiah. Mr. M paid the most devoted 
attention to the reading and the exposition. When 
he came home, he said to the man of the house: “I read 
that chapter in my Hebrew Bible, and I find it is the 
same as I heard to-night. If my Hebrew Bible is right, 
and Dr. Robinson’s English Bible is right, then Isaiah 
saw the Messiah coming, not to be a great king, but to 
suffer for men’s sins.” And from that point he went 
on, till he found Christ precious to his own soul, and 
offered himself for membership in Dr. Robinson’s 
church. On the day he was received into fellowship, 
Dr. Robinson said to his people, “I have a pleasing sur- 
prise for you to-day. I am about to give the right hand 
of fellowship to an Israelite, a heathen, and a Roman 
Catholic. They come from all quarters to worship the 
one Saviour.” 

“And did he remain unmarried?” I asked of the 
merchant. “No,” he said, “Mr. M—— married ; when, 
I know not; but he married a Christian woman, a 
Gentile.” 

I am sure his pastor will be pleased to hear of him 
still adorning the doctrines of God his Saviour. And 
there is one thought I would like to insist on, in this 
connection, and it is this: the value of Christian exam- 
ple and character. Those Christians in London will 
never know in this world how the eyes of a young Jew— 
one of the most unlikely people in the world—were on 
them, and how he was noticing their conduct and words 
and spirit; and though perhaps he would have resented 
any words addressed to him on religious subjects, the 
Spirit of God was using the daily influence of their lives 
to give the first impulse toward Christ of a spirit ill at 
ease with itself, and hungry for something it did not 
possess. We may not be eloquent, we may not be influ- 
ential, we may not have many opportunities; but we 
can “live” Christ; and, so living, be a means of leading 
and blessing others. 








LIGHT ON DARK CLOUDS. 


BY THE REV. E. B. SANFORD. 


Among the pearls of imagery, scattered in rich profu” 
sion through the book of Job, one of the most beautiful 
is found in these words, “ And now men see not the 
bright light which is in the clouds ; but the wind passeth 
and cleanseth (or cleareth), them.” The figure is that of 
a cloudy day. The sun does not reveal its full-orbed 
splendor, but its beams penetrate the mist with sufficient 
light to prove its presence. In due time, the wind passes, 
the clouds scatter, the sunlight breaks through openings 
that reveal the blue sky, and soon the whole firmament 
glows with the effulgence of noontide glory. 

This, we are assured, is a type of the experience of the 
heart that trusts God. To-day we are called to walk in 
a path where the clouds intercept the full light of the 
Divine purpose and thought concerning us. Some 
hours the clouds are less opaque than at others, but by and 
by the power of his love and truth will be manifested, and 
there will come the day of open vision when “ we shall 
know as even now we are known.” The Bible is a faith- 
ful mirror of human experience. Nowhere else do we find 
the shadows that sin casts over the earth as truthfully 
depicted. But while it constantly recognizes the dark- 
cloud side of life, its purpose is to bring us into such 
relations with God that we can always rest in the assur- 
ance that there is fullness of light on the other side of 
every cloud that now casts its shadow over our way. 
There is a precious promise that gives a pledge of the 
divine guidance that should be written upon the heart 
of every Christian, “I will bring the blind by a way 
they knew not. I will bring them in paths that they 
have not known. I will make darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight. These things will I 
do unto them, and not forsake them.” 

If in faithfulness we love and serve him who is the 





Way, the Truth, and the Life, whatever clouds may 
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gather above us they will finally break away and be 
cleared. “I am the Light of the world,” says Christ; 
“he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” Does God ask more of 
us than we do of our children? It is quite impossible 
for us always to explain to them why it is for their good 
that they should be denied some coveted pleasure, or 
why they should undertake tasks that are for the moment 
irksome and disagreeable. But we know that when they 
come to the enlarged horizon of experience of mature 
years they will understand. Now if we look upon this 
life as a brief, preparatory stage to another, if a higher 
spiritual existence opens beyond the grave, is it not rea- 
sonable to believe that all we suffer here is a part of a 
needed discipline that is required for our entrance upon 
that higher life? This is the teaching of God’s word. 
Pain, sorrow, disappointed hopes, are a part of the dis- 
cipline of this brief preparatory school we call life. 
Christ came to redeem us from our sins, and to teach us 
how to live. Asour love and obedience to him increase, 
we touch the sources of abiding strength and confidence. 
We discern the bright light on the cloud more clearly. 
It is true, ‘“ Problems will remain, but we shall feel that 
there is a key somewhere. Duty will sometimes fatigue 
and grief sadden us, and results disappoint, and faults 
humble.” But clear shining comes after rain, and the 
darkest, gloomiest days are often followed by a bright 
and beautiful to-morrow. Let us learn, then, the lesson of 
patient waiting. Some dark experiences will be cleared 
up in this world, others we cannot hope to understand 
until we enter the illumination of that life when this 
mortal shall have put on immortality. What God asks 
of us now is, that we cleave steadfastly to him. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





CHRISTINE’S TALENT. 
BY MEADE MIDDLETON. 


It was an odd-looking old brick school-house, windows 
on all sides, with clumsy white shutters, that were sel- 
dom closed. 

It stood on a hill, in the midst of a pretty clump of 
trees. The playground was worn quite bare of grass. 
Here and there were old stumps, and curiously carved 
seats fastened between the trees. 

The school-hours were from eight to five, with a recess 
every morning and afternoon, and an hour and a half, 
at noon, for dinner and play. Behind the door were 
rows of long, wide shelves, where the dinner-baskets 
were kept. If only those dinner-baskets could have 
spoken, what stories they might have told: stories of 
thoughtful love of mother and elder sister. What 
pleasant tales, too, of the generous boys and girls who 
never could think of keeping, all for themselves, the 
delicious sandwich, or fresh, crisp gingerbread! 

But there were other baskets, besides the dinner- 
baskets,—baskets with dainty pieces of needlework, 
embroidery or crocheting. Days when it was too warm 
to “jump the rope,” or play “ hide and seek,” the girls 
would separate into their favorite groups, and sit under 
the trees to knit or sew. It often happened that some 
one among them had a pretty new pattern that the 
others would want to learn. This was the fact one 
beautiful day in June. The girls crowded around 
Christine Denby, with exclamations of surprise and 
admiration. 

“O Christine, it is perfect!” “It is the prettiest 
thing that Lever saw.” “Itis as beautiful as a rain- 
bow.” “ Where did you learn todoit?” “ Will you 
teach me how?” 

“O yes, certainly,” said Christine, laughing, scarcely 
knowing which question she had answered, the girls 
were crowding so, and pushing, and pulling her curls, and 
rumpling her fresh linen dress, in their eagerness to get 
close, and have a good look at the pretty new piece of 
work. 

It was really a very pretty piece of work,—something 
that Christine’s aunt had brought from Paris. 

“ Aunt Lou was very kind about it,” explained Chris- 
tine. “TI was in the room when she was unpacking her 
trunks. This was almost the first thing that she took 
out. I was so much delighted with it, that she began 
that very night to teach me the stitch. It took mea 
week to learn it. I know it perfectly now, though. I 


kept it a secret, you see. I wanted to surprise you,” she 
added, holding it up again, that they might see just how 
fine and pretty it was. 

“Will you really teach us to make one like it?” 


“ Certainly, I will teach every one of you.” 

“Oh, but you are good, Christine!” exclaimed Mary 
Packard. “I should not have patience to teach any one 
anything,” 

“Nor would I, if you were stupid,” said Christine. 
“But you are all so quick to learn. Only, girls, how 
shall we do about the materials? we cannot get them at 
the country store. Oh! I have a plan: suppose you all 
go home with me after school? We can talk to Aunt 
Lou about it. She will know just how much we shall 
want, and I am sure that she will order it from New 
York for us.” 

The girls were pleased with the plan. 

“ You can see all the pretty things that Aunt Lou has 
brought,” added Christine. Her room is a real curiosity 
shop.” 

“ That will be elegant,” they exclaimed. 
will every one of us learn the stitch.” 

“All but ‘ Rag-bag,’” whispered Laura Lex. “Of 
course, she would not think of learning. She is too poor 
to buy the material.” 

“Poor girl!” said Christine softly, glancing toward a 
little figure, in a dark calico dress, standing rather apart 
from the others. She was looking at Christine in a very 
eager sort of way, as though she would like to get near 
and have one close look at the pretty piece of work. 


It came right into Christine’s heart to say, “ You 
must go home with me, Lizzy, just as surely as the 
others,” but at that moment the bell rang for school, so 
that she had only time to whisper: “ Laura, I wish that 
you would not call that poor little girl such ugly names.” 
“Nonsense!” replied Laura, “she is nothing in the 
world but a rag-bag. I venture to say, now, that she 
wants you to teach her that stitch.” 
“T guess not,” said Christine; “I have never spoken 
ten words to her’—which was quite true. For the 
moment, Christine felt ashamed of the fact. 
After school the girls came crowding around Christine 
again, to have another look at the piece of “ foreign 
work,” as they called it, and to hear more about her 
aunt who had been abroad for many years. Christine 
had intended to speak to Lizzie, and see how far she 
could succeed in making friends with her, but the many 
questions that she had to answer put the thought quite 
out of her mind, 
Mr. Denby’s house was, at least, half a mile from 
the school-house. To reach it as soon as possible, 
Christine and her friends chose to go over the fields. 
They were used to climbing fences, and making their 
way through long grass, and getting scratched by briers. 
They were not easily frightened by cows and oxen, and 
barking dogs, nor did they mind plodding over plowed 
ground, This was such slow, hard work, that it is prob- 
able they were longer getting home that way than if 
they had been content to go by the road. 
They got there at last, however, and had a splendid 
time in Mrs. Carlton’s room. She was pleased to show 
them the pretty things that she had brought from abroad 
—the pictures, and the statuettes, and the rare pieces of 
china. She had much to tell, also, about the different 
places that she had visited, and the adventures she had 
met with, some of which were so funny that the girls 
declared they would never get done laughing, particu- 
larly little Ida Williams, who laughed till she cried, and 
who could just manage to say, between her breaths, “ Do, 
please, somebody help me to stop.” 
“O Mrs, Carlton, don’t they say that it makes peo- 
ple grow fat to laugh? I wonder if it would do that 
pale, thin, little Lizzy Reed good to see your pretty 
things, and hear your funny stories?” said Dora De 
Lancey. 
“Who is Lizzy Reed, and why is she so pale and 
thin?” asked Mrs. Carlton. 
“She is a girl who has been coming to our school 
about six months,” said Mary Packard. ‘“ Her mother 
is a widow; they live in Mr. Gray’s tenant-house.” 
* No one seems to know much about them, except 
that they are from New York, and that they are very 
poor.” 
“T should like to see Lizzy,” said Mrs. Carlton. 
“Have not some of you made friends with her? How 
is it with you, Christine?” 
“T don’t think that she cares to make friends with us,” 
replied Christine, hesitatingly, remembering, just then, 
the wistful look that Lizzy had given her. 
“ Perhaps she is shy, and does not know how to make 
friends with strangers,” said the lady. 
‘She is often busy with some kind of knitting,—a lace 
edge, or a pair of pulse-warmers, or mittens,” added 
Dora. 


“Then we 





asked Dora De Lancey. 


“T dare say that you have taught her some of your 


Carlton. “ You have quite a talent for that kind of 
thing.” 

“No, Aunt Lou, I have not taught her a stitch. I 
never thought of such a thing,” Christine added, slowly. 
“T will do better, though ; indeed, I will.” 

“Yes, my dear, Iam quite sure that you will,” her 
aunt said. “You all will,” she added.’ “ You would 
not show unkindness to a lone little stranger,—now that 
you have really come to think about it; and neglect is 
unkindness, you know. Christine, you and I must go 
see this little girl and her mother.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Christine, eagerly. “TI will ask 
papa to let me drive you there to-morrow, in my new 
phaeton. You know we are to have a week’s holiday.” 


“T have a particular fancy for all little girls with the 
name of Lizzy,” said Mrs. Carlton. “I hada dear friend 
Lizzy ; she was just fifteen when I went abroad twenty- 
five years ago. We wrote to each other regularly for 
two years; after that I did not hear from her. I do not 
know what became of her, whether she lived or died.” 


The girls thought this very curious indeed. Christine 
had told them a little about Aunt Lizzy’s friend. Of 
course they were anxious to hear more; but they did 
not like to ask Mrs. Carlton any questions, she looked 
so very grave when she spoke about her. 

Mrs. Carlton was glad that they liked her fancy-work. 
She was quite willing to send to the city for materials. 
“What did Lizzy think of it? Wouldn’t she like to 
learn?” she asked. 

“I suppose she would, Mrs. Carlton; but, of course, 
she could not afford to buy the things to work with,” 
said Mary Packard. “ We might all join together, and 
give them; do you think that would hurt her feelings?” 
“You are kind to think of it, dear. We will contrive 
some way,” said the lady. 

“Who is going to ‘ contrive’ a way, and whither will 
it lead?” asked Christine’s brother Ned, in a grandilo- 
quent tone, putting his head in the door and out again 
quick, pretending to be frightened at the sight of so 
many girls. “I suppose it is some way of Christine’s ; 
she has a talent for making ways.” 

That was the second time, within an hour, that some. 
thing had been said about Christine’s talents! Such an 
odd use, too, as her aunt and Ned had made of the word. 
Christine had thought that those only could be said to 
have a talent, who could paint pictures, or write books, 
or sing beautifully, or play well on instruments. 

“Why, Aunt Lou!” she exclaimed, “I did not know 
that you could call my ‘knack’ of teaching the girls an 
embroidery stitch a talent! And I am sure that I never 
thought of the other in that light,—I mean the way I 
have of getting them to agree with me, come into my 
plans, you know.” 

Aunt Lou smiled. 

“T am pleased that I have given you a new idea,” she 
said. ‘“ Why, Christine, dear, any gift from our heay- 
enly Father is a talent,—something to use for him. 
Your influence over your friends is a very great talent. 
I trust that you will begin at once to believe this, and to 
ask God to make you careful how you use it.” 

A new thought to Christine. One that made her feel 
very grave, and yet very happy. She loved Jesus, and 
she was glad that she had found a new way to work for 
him. The very next day she took her Aunt Lou to call 
on Mrs. Reed and Lizzy. 

Just before the holidays were over, each of the school. 
girls received a note from Christine, saying that the 
materials for the fancy-work had been received, and 
inviting all to come spend the afternoon and take tea at 
Mr. Denby’s. Attheend of each note was the sentence; 
“You cannot guess what a surprise I have for you.” 

What could it be? You may be sure that nota girl 
was absent from that tea-party. Not even little Lizzy 
Reed. Indeed it was she, who, after all, had the most 
to do with the surprise; for whom should she turn out 
to be but the daughter of Mrs, Carlton’s dear friend? 
The two ladies knew, the one the other, the moment 
they looked into each other’s eyes. It was a joyful sur- 
prise. Christine could just stand by and be glad with 
them, till suddenly it came into her mind to explain the 
affair to Lizzy. 

All this happened when she and her aunt went to call 
on Mrs. Reed. Before the afternoon for the party it was 
quite an old story with them. 

But imagine the surprise of the school-girls! You 
may be certain that Lizzy would never again have rea- 
son to feel like a lone little stranger. 

Best of all, we think, was the thought that had dropped 
like a seed into Christine’s heart. It seemed to her that 
she should always, thenceforward, be so glad to know 
that each new gift was a talent from her heavenly 





pretty patterns of fuucy-work, Christine,’ said Mrs. 





Father, to be used in joyful service for him, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1884.} 








1, October 5.—Solomon Succeeding David. ...........0-0sece-. 1 Kings 1 : 22-35 
2. October 12.— David's Charge to Sol 1 Chron, 22: 619 
3. October 19.—Solomon’s Choice.........00.ccecceeseseeseeeerrreeeek Kings 3: 5-15 
4. October 26.—The Temple Built............ ...l Kings 6: 1-14 








56. November 2.—The Temple Dedicated. ...........cccccecesseeeee 1 Kings 8: 22-36 
6. November 9.—The Wisdom of Solomon...... sosseeeeeeel Kings 10; 1-13 
7. November 16.—Solomon’s Sin...... Re Kings 11: 4-13 
8& November 23.— Proverbs Of SOLOMOR, ..n00...cccccceceesseeescesenees Prov. 1; 1-16 
9 November 30,—True Wisdom.. Prov. 8: 1-17 
10. December 7.—Drunkenness.. _ ..Prov. 23 : 29-35 
ll, December 14.—Vanity of Worldly Pleasare..... ...Eecles, 2: 1-13 
12. December 21.—The Creator R MDS OR., cccescccoccrrcce scoee Eccles, 12; 1-14 
13. December 28.— Review. 


LESSON VII, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1884. 
Tire: SOLOMON’S SIN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 11; 4-13.) 

4. For it came to pass, when Sol’o-mon was old, that his 
wives turned away his heart after other gods; and his heart 
wis not perfect with the Lorp his God, as was the heart of 
Da’ vid his father. 

5. For Sol’o-mon went after Ash’to-reth the goddess of the 
Zi-do’ni-ans, and after Mil’com the abomination of the Am‘mon- 
ites. 

6. And Sol’o-mon did evil in the sight of the LORD, and went 
not fully after the Lorb, as did Da’vid his father. 

7. Then did Sol’o-mon build a high place for Che’mosh, the 
abomination of Mo’ab, in the hill that is before Je-ru’sa-lem, 
and for Mo’lech, the abomination of the children of Am’mon, 

8. And likewise did he for all his strange wives, which burnt 
incense and sacrificed unto their gods. 

9. And the LORD was angry with Sol’o-mon, because his 
heart was turned from the Lorp God of -Is’ra-el, which had 
appeared unto him twice, 

10. And had commanded him concerning this thing, that he 
should not go after other gods: but he kept not that which the 
Lorp commanded. 

11. Wherefore the LorD said unto Sol’o-mon, Forasmuch as 
this is done of thee, and thou hast not kept my covenant and my 
statutes, which [ have commanded thee, I will surely rend the 
kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant. 

12. Notwithstanding, in thy days I will not do it for Da’vid 
thy father’s sake : but I will rend it out of the hand of thy son. 

18. Howbeit I will not rend away all the kingdom : but will 
give one tribe to thy son for Da’vid my servant’s sake, and for 
Je-ru’sa-lem’s sake which I have chosen, 














LESSON PLAN. 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Wisdom Ruling. 
Lesson Topic: Unwisdom in Wrong-Doing. 
1. Solomon Deserting the Lord. vs. 4-8. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. Solomon Rebuked by the Lord, vs. 9-11. 
3. Solomon Spared by the Lord, vs. 12, 13. 
GoLpEN Text: Keep thy heart wilh all diligence ; for out 
of it are the issues of life.-—Prov. 4: 23. 


Datty Home READINGS’ 
M.—1 Kings 11: 4-18. Unwisdom in wrong-doing. 
T. —1 Kings 11; 2343, Punishment for wrong-doing. 
W.—1 Kings 12: 1-20. Results of wrong-doing, 
T. —Deut. 17: 14-20. Warning against wrong-doing. 
F, —Isa. 44: 9-20, Vanity of wrong-doing. 
§.—-1 Cor. 8: 1-13. Influence of wrong-doing. 
$.—Rey. 22: 10-21.. Consequences of wrong-doing. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SOLOMON DESERTING THE LORD, 

l. The King’s Weakened Allegiance: 

His heart was not perfect with the Lord .. 
of David. 
Let your heart, therefore, be perfect with the Lord (1 Kings 8 : 61). 
And serve him with a perfect heart (1 Chron, 28; 9), 
I will behave myseif wisely in a perfect way (Psa. 101 : 2). 
Perfect that which is lacking in your faith i Thess, 3: 10). 
He that feareth is not made perfect in love (1 John 4: 8). 


ll. The King's Idolatrous Seeking: 
1. Of the goddess Ashtoreth ; 

Solomon went after Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians. 
They forsook the Lord, and served Baal, and Ashtoreth (Judg. 2: 18) 
The children of Israel... served Baal and Ashtoreth — : 6). 
Put away the strange gods and Ashtoroth (1 Sam. 7: 

Solomon... builded for Ashtoreth the abomination (2 Rings 23: 18). 
2. of the god Milcom, 

And after Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites. 
Builded ... for Milcom. . . of Ammon (2 Kings 23 : 13). 

That worship the host of heaven... that swear by Malcham (Zeph. 

1:5). 

Hl. The King’s Idolatrous Building: 
1. For Chemosh. 
Then did Solomon build a high place for Chemosh. 
Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh (Num. 21 : 29). 
That which Chemosh thy god giveth thee to possess (Judg. 11 : 24). 
Moab shall be ashamed of Chemosh (Jer. 48 : 13). 
2. For Molech. 

And for Molech, the abomination. 

Not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to Molech (Lev. 18: 21). 


Built the high places ... which I commanded them not (Jer, 7: 31). 
Neither be ye idolaters, as were some of them (1 Cor. 10: 7). 

1, Solomon went astray in his old age. Until a man is too old to 
live, he is too young to be out of danger of sinning. 

2. Solomon went astray largely because of his multitude of 
wives, Whoever has more than one wife living nowadays is 
already im all the modern disgraceful divorce laws to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

& Sokemen wert astcay because bis heart was eet perfect. Selo- 


. as was the heart 





4. Solomon finally went astray despite his father’s oe advice, the Lord’s 

pee + agay the fajunctions of the law, the promptings of his own 

man can easily go wrong if he wishes. All the 

ps boards ond guide-books in the universe are powerless to pre- 
vent him. 

5. Solomon went astray, and his far-famed wisdom could not keep 
him from strayi A close walk with God will do more to keep 
one in the way o Y of trath than could all the unaided wisdom ofa 
——— Court judge or the unassisted learning of a university 
professor. 


Ii. SOLOMON REBUKED BY THE LORD. 


i, The Lord’s Just Anger: 
The Lord was angry with Solomon, becuuse his heart was 
turned, 


Ye provoked the Lord ...so that the Lord was angry (Deut. 9 : 8). 
We are consumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath (Psa. 90: 7). 
At his wrath the earth shall tremble (Jer. 10 : 10) 

Treasurest up for thyself wrath in the day of wrath (Rom. 2: 5). 


ll. The Lord’s Just Command: 
1, The Injunction. 
Had commanded . . . that he should not go after other gods. 
Put away the strange gots that are among you (Gen. 35 : 2). 
Thou shalt not bow down thyself... nor serve them (Exod. 20: 5). 
Their gods .. . neither serve them, nor bow yourselves (Josh. 23 ; 7). 
Turn from these vain things unto the living God (Acts 14: 15). 
Wherefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry (1 Cor, 10 : 14), 
2. The Disobedience. 
But he kept not that which the Lord commanded, 


It is the man of God, who was disobedient (1 Kings 13 : 26). 

Thy manner. . thou obeyedst not my voice (Jer. 22: 21). 

By —t, works ‘they deny him, being abominable, and disobedient 
(Tit. 1 : 16) 


ill. God’s Just Recompense: 
1. Because, 
Forasmuch as... thou hast not kept my covenant, 


Then hast thou not kept... the commandment (1 Kings 2 : =. 
As I live, surely mine oath that he has des ised (Ezek. 17 : 
The spirit that now worketh in the sons of disobedience (Eph. 2: 2). 


2. Therefore. 
I will surely rend thy kingdom from thee, 


Surely they shall not see the land which —— (Num. 14 : 23). 
Thou hast not kept the commandment...thy kingdom shall not 

continue (1 Sam. 13 ;: 13, 14). 

The Lord hath rent the kingdom . .. from thee (1 Sam. 15: 28). 
I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon (1 Kings 11 : 31). 

1. The Lord keeps account of the number of times he visits us, 
whether we do or not. 

2. The Lord does not overlook our deliberate sinfulness now, 
because years ago we decided to choose wisdom, or concluded to 
be Christians. We must have kept to that decision. 

3. The Lord cannot be expected always to give us everything, while 
we give him nothing. The land will not long be ours if we only 
build altars on its hill-tops to the gods of this world. 

The Lord bad a special tenderness for David's son; he hasstilla 
deeper love for those who have once accepted David's greater 
Son, but neither Solomon of old nor any modern Christian has 
therefore a special permit to disregard God's law. 
5. The Lord knows that to lowest deeps of sin the fall is just as 
from a high worldly station as from a low one. Not seldom 
poor 8 worldly prosperity as Solomon’s even helps to the fall. 


> 


III. SOLOMON SPARED BY THE LORD, 


1. Through a Delayed Punishment: 
1. Punishment not now. 
In thy days I will not do it for David thy father’s sake. 
If thou wilt walk ...as David. ..I will establish a Kin 9: 4). 
I will for their sakes remember the covenant (Lev. 26 
So will I make my fury toward thee to rest (Ezek. 16: 42). 
Not for your sakes do | this, saith the Lord (Ezek. 36 : 32). 
2. Punishment to be. 
But J will rend it out of the hand of thy son. 
Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children eo 20: 5). 
God layetb up his iniquity ad his wee (Job 21: 
Recompensest the iniquity ... into... their ote dh (Jer. 32; 18). 


il. Through a Partial Saiieeiiie 
ft will not rend away all. . . but will give one tribe to thy son. 


I will chasten. ... But my mercy shall not depart (2 Sam. 7: 14, 15). 
My lovingkindness will I not utterly take from him (Psa. 89 : 33). 
Passing over of the sins done aforetime (Rom, 3 ; 25). 

Mercy giorieth against judgment (Jas. 2: 13). 


i. Sometimes tlie Lord's judgments are delayed for some reason, but 
ps Rae still sure. They may be behind time, but they never get 
the track 
2. Sometimes God shows us mercy when we do not deserve it, 
because of others near and dear to us who have deserved it. 
8. Sometimes we owe to godly parents a larger debt than we even 
dream of, for their prayers and intercession for us. 
4. Sometimes a man leaves to his children what is valuable, and 
then he makes a will that his bequest go not astra 
5. Sometimes a man like King Solomon leaves to his descendants 
what is really a curse. He need make no will then; for whether 
he will, or will not, his be = never fails to reach them. 
. Sometimes a man is virtu ly defeated before he bas entered the 
contest. Alas for the sons of such as King Solomon! 


J 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


TURNING FROM GOD. 
1. its Causes: 
Worldly pleasures (Deut. 8 : 12-14; 1 John 2: 15). 
The spirit of rebellion — 22: 59). 
se nr ta of God's law (Prov. $2 37s __. ‘5: 6). 
tfulness of Christ’s teaching (2 Pet. 2: 2 John 9). 
Wie ed spiritual guides ory 10; 21; 50; 6; Tae 10 : 12). 
Evil influences (1 ag :4; Gal. 3: 1) 
Fear of persecution (Matt. 24: 9, 10; Luke 8: 13). 
Wicked unbelief (1 Tim. 1: 19; Heb. 4: 11) 


2. 4 Dangers: 
‘auses God to turn from us (2 Chron. 15: 2; 2 Tim. 2: 12). 
eads to shame aud confusion (Jer. 17: 13: "Mark 8° 38). 
It produces a harvest of sorrow (Isa. 17 : 10, il; Se -5 6: 7, 8). 
It causes a withdrawal of God's favor (Hos. 4: Heb. 10 ; 38). 
It reveals insincerity of conviction (1 John 2: 19). 
It brings swift destruction (Deut. 28 - e 2 Pet.2: 21). 
It leaves only hopelessness (Heb. 10 : 26, 27) 
It leads to the second death (Isa. 5: 24; Rey. 21: 8). 
3. its Occurrence: 


Cautions against it (Heb. 3: 12; 2 Pet. 3: 17). 

Unknown to true believers (Psa 44: 18,19; Heb. 6: 9). 

It will be for a time (Matt. 24: 12; 2 Thess. 2:3). 

It will finally be no more —_ ll: 9; Hab. 2:14; Rev. 20: 6). 


LESSON - SURROUNDINGS. 


Solomon’s course had for years been tending slowly down- 
ward, The thousand marriages and semi-marriages which 
he had contracted with women from the surrounding nations 
of the heathen—the Moabites and Ansmonites in the east of 
Palestine, the Edomites in the south, the Pheenicians on the 
north-west coast, and the Hittites, a once powerful people, 
whose remnants were now to be found from the Jordan to the 
Euphrates,—had imtroduced into the laraelitish court all the 
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poured into Jerusalem, but with them came also the deadly 
infection of heathen customs. With the sudden increase in 
the arts of luxuriousness came also a steady decline in mor- 
ality on the part both of Solomon and his people. From 
mere toleration of heathen worship on the part of his wives, 
Solomon came down at last to its public recognition, and the 
king’s altars to heathen divinities looked defiantly from the 
Mount of Olives over to the king’s altar to Jehovah on 
Mount Moriah. Polygamy, luxuriousness, unrestrained 
power, infidelity to God, at last made Solomon’s degradation 
well-nigh complete. 

’Astoreth (perhaps, the star, —Venus) the goddess of the 
Sidonians—the “ Error of the Sidonians,” as the Targum bit- 
terly phrases it—was the goddess answering to the god Ba’al, 
and personified the fertile power of nature. “ Milcom” 
(king), ““Chemosh” (conqueror), and “ Molech” (king), simply 
represented national variations, in the worship of the Ba’al- 
eem. Their cult was disgraced by cruelty and licentiousness, 
and was wholly irreconcilable with the pure religion of 
Jehovah. When the altars of these gods smoked just outside 
of Jerusalem, and their horrible rites were perpetrated 
within sight of its walls, then the “ mountain before Jerusa- 
lem,” the Mount of Olives, had indeed become the Mount of 
Offense. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This passage is readily divisible into two parts: 1. Solo- 
mon’s sin (vs. 4-8); 2. Its penalty (vs. 9-13). 

Verse 4.—And it came to pass at the time of Solomon's old 
age: Solomon himself said (Prov. 16: 31), “The hoary head 
is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness.” But it is especially lamentable when the promise of 
early years is not fulfilled in later life; and those who have 
been in high repute for wisdom and virtue deface their hon- 
orable record by acts of folly and shame. There is scarcely 
a more surprising and melancholy instance of this in the 
entire scriptural record than that of Solomon. The son of 
David, chosen to execute his father’s darling project of build- 
ing the temple of the Lord, and completing the arrangements 
begun by him for giving increased impressiveness to the 
public worship of God, to whom God had made special reve- 
jations, and upon whom he had bestowed the gift of unsur- 
passed wisdom, in his old age showed the most culpable 
weakness, and was guilty of gross folly and sin. This sad 
fact is full of admonition, which all should heed (Matt. 26; 

1; 1 Cor. 10: 12).— His wives perverted his heart: It is in- 
deed a sorry spectacle, when the affections, which were 
implanted for holy ends, are made the instrument of mis- 
leading from God and from goodness; and they who are 
bound together in the tenderest and sweetest of earth’s rela- 
tions, husbands and wives (1 Kings 21: 25), parents and 
children (2 Chron. 22: 3), brothers and sisters, or those who 
are joined in the sacred bonds of friendship (Deut. 13 : 6), 
instead of aiding and encouraging each other in all that is 
good and pure and noble, misuse their influence to pervert 
and to degrade. The power of evil association is such that 
we cannot be too cautious in selecting our companions (1 Cor, 
15: 33; 2 Cor. 6:14). Hence the rigor of the Mosaic law, 
which was designed to be a separating wall between Israel 
and the Gentiles (Acts 10 : 28), and especially forbade inter- 
marriages between the people of God and the idolatrous 
Canaanites (Deut. 7 : 3, 4) for fear of contamination; and it 
was especially enjoined upon the future king that he should 
not multiply wives to himself lest his heart should be turned 
away (Deut. 17:17). It seems so strange and unaccountable 
that Solomon should have violated laws so explicit as these, 
that critics have alleged that they could not then have been 
in existence. And paradoxical as it may appear, it has even 
been affirmed that the law respecting the king (Deut. 17: 14, 
etc.) bears internal evidence of having been written after the 
time of Solomon, and framed with special reference to his 
case. But the disregard of a law, even by those from whom 
better things might have been expected, is no proof of its 
non-existence, as too many sad cases of del nquency show 
both in ancient and in modern times. And the fact that the 
law antagonizes Solomon’s conduct in so many points merely 
shows that he had violated it in all these particulars under 
the temptation to display, self-aggrandizement and luxurious 
living, against which it was the aim of the legislator espe- 
cially to guard ; while other features of the law are quite inex- 
plicable at so late a date. The injunction (Deut. 17 : 15) 
that the king must be a native Israelite, and not a foreigner, 
was superfluous at a time when the succession had already 
been settled in the house of David, and no one dreamed ot 
creating a foreign prince; and there was no disposition on 
the part of the people to return to Egypt (v. 16) after they 
had once made themselves masters of Canaan. Or must we 
assume that 1 Timothy 4: 3 was not in existence when the 
celibacy and obligatory fasts of the Romish Church were 
introduced ?—A/jier other gods: A plain reference to the lan- 
guage of the first commandment (Exod. 20: 3) which Solo- 
mon was violating. For though it does not appear that he 
worshiped these false deities himself, he became a partici- 
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pant in the idolatry of his wives by erecting places of worship 
for them.— His heart was not perfect, or entire: He was not 
whole-hearted in the service of Jehovah, as his father had 
been. The meaning, of course, is not that David was sinless ; 
but however serious his offenses, he had never given any 
countenance to idolatry, ner divided his allegiance between 
Jehovah and other gods. 

Verse 5.—The aid and encouragement which Solomon 
afforded his wivesin their worship of false deities was equiva- 
lent to going after them himself, and is so spoken of here.— 
Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Zidonians: Also worshiped by the 
Philistines (1 Sam. 31: 10) and Canaanites (Judg. 2: 12, 13), 
often spoken of in the plural “ Ashtoroth,” because of the 
different forms and attributes ascribed to her, often associated 
with Baal (Judg. 10:6; 1 Sam. 7 : 4), as the moon with the 
sun, these being the supreme female and male divinities. 
She is probably the same that is elsewhere called “the queen 
of heayen” (Jer. 7:18; 44: 17-19), whence the Greeks and 
Romans sometimes identified her with Juno and sometimes 
with Venus.— Milcom : Commonly called Molech, as in verse 
7, a cruel deity to whom children were sacrificed (Lev. 18 : 
21); hence the terms of abhorrence with which he is here 
spoken of as the abomination of the Ammonites. It is 
described as a hollow image of brass, with the head of an ox. 
It was heated by a fire within, and the children were thrown 
into its arms to be burned to death. The same deity with 
the same horrid form of worship is described by ancient 
authors as existing among the Carthaginians, and is by them 
identified with Chronos or Saturn, who was fabled to have 
devoured his own children. Molech means “king;” hence 
he is called by Jeremiah (49: 1, 3) “their king;” that is, 
the king of the Ammonites. 

Verse 6.—David had made it his care to restore the wor- 
ship of Jehovah in Israel, from which they had so sadly 
departed in the days of Saul; and his zeal in the service of 
the Lord was steadfastly maintained from first to last. His 
reign is in this respect made a standard by the sacred histo- 
rian, to which others are compared. Solomon is here con- 
demned by this standard; so are Abijah (1 Kings 15: 3) 
and Ahaz (2 Kings 16 : 2); and Amaziah, though com- 
mended on the whole, is yet censured for having fallen 
beneath the example set by David (2 Kings 14: 3); while 
Asa (1 Kings 15: 11), Hezekiah (2 Kings 18: 3), and Josiah 
(2 Kings 22 : 2), are alone in the whole series of the kings of 
Judah in having done that which was right in the eyes of 
the Lord as did David their father. 


Verse 7.—High place: A place for sacrificial worship, eom- 
monly on hill-tops or natural elevations ; but sometimes arti- 
ficial elevations in plains or valleys, The name includes the 
altar erected there, and sometimes apparently a kind of 
chapel or shrine. They are most generally connected with 
idolatry, though they were at times also used in connection 
with the worship of the true God. Such worship was for- 
bidden in the law of Moses (Deut. 12: 2-4), both because of 
its idolatrous associations and tendencies, and because it was 
inconsistent with the unity of God’s worship, which was a 
fundamental principle of the Mosaic religion. It was 
denounced alike by the prophets (Hos. 4: 13; Isa. 1: 29; 
Ezek. 6 : 13) and the sacred historians (2 Kings 17 : 9), and 
its extirpation sought by pious princes (2 Chron. 14 : 3, 5. 
2 Kings 18: 4; 23: 8), and was only provisionally tolerated 
in the absence of a proper sanctuary, which was the case in 
two anomalous periods: first, from the time that the capture 
of the ark by the Philistines had put an end to the sanctuary 
at Shiloh until the erection of the temple of Solomon 
(1 Kings 3: 2); and secondly, when the authorized worship 
of Jehovah had been abolished in the idolatrous kingdom of 
the ten tribes, and the people were debarred from access to 
the temple at Jerusalem (1 Kings 12: 28; 19: 14).—Che- 
mosh: A deity of whom we know little more than what is 
here stated, that he was worshiped by the Moabites (Jer. 48: 
4,7), who are accordingly called the people of Chemosh 
(Num. 21: 29). From Judges 11: 24, where Jephthah 
speaks of Chemosh as the god of the Ammonitish king, as 
well as from the similarity of epithets applied to them in the 
verse before us, it may be inferred that Chemosh and Molech 
were deities of like character, if not indeed substantially 
identical.—Jn the mountain which is defore Jerusalem: That 
is, east of Jerusalem, since the Jews in naming the points of 
the compass turned their faces toward the east. Accordingly 
the mountain meant must be the Mount of Olives, and the 
spot may have been in the neighborhood of the place where 
his pious father had “worshiped God” on the occasion of 
his flight from Absalom (2 Sam. 15: 30, 32). In consequence 
of this desecration it was called, in later times, the Mount of 
Corruption (2 Kings 23 : 13). 

Verse 8.— His strange wives: The foreign women whom he 
had married. It does not appear that the daughter of Pha- 
raoh, whom he had married first (3: 1), was included among 
those by whom he was led astray, or to whose idolatrous 
inclinations he yielded. There is, at any rate, no suggestion 
of any evil influence from her (see 3: 3), and no intimation 
of any Egyptian elements in the idolatry introduced. 
Among the various high places constructed by Solomon, 
additional to those spoken of (v. 7) explicit mention is made 
ef one for Ashtoreth (2 Kings 23 : 13), from which passage 





it likewise appears that these high places continued to exist. 
and to be seats of idolatry until the time of Josiah, by whom 
they were finally abolished.— Burnt incense and sacrificed : The 
two chief parts of ancient ritual worship, respectively, sym- 
bolical of supplication and of atonement. 

Verse 9.—Jehovah was angry: The dialect of human pas- 
sion is employed to describe God’s holy and necessary dis- 
pleasure against sin. Solomon’s complicity with his wives in 
their gross and revolting idolatry, was a most serious offense 
against the Most High, not to be palliated on any plea of 
liberality or toleration. His acts in this matter were an 
indication of the state of his heart, which was turned away, or 
perverted, from Jehovah. The early zeal which he had shown 
for Jehovah’s service, was cooled. He could lend his aid to 
the promotion of that which was most opposite to the true 


worship of God, and which he had most strictly forbidden.. 


When he married his foreign wives, notwithstanding the 
prohibition of the law, he may have pleaded in excuse that 
times had altered since the law was made, and the reason on 
which it was based had ceased to be operative. The Canaan- 
ites were no longer a power to be dreaded. Israel was in 
full and undisturbed possession of the land, and Israelitish 
institutions were thoroughly established. All danger of 
being perverted to the worship of these discarded deities 
had now passed away. And he was, at any rate, perfectly 
sure of himself that he never could be enticed to such a 
debasing worship. The example of Solomon shows, in a 
very marked manner, how perilous it is to take the first 
wrong step, and what fatal consequences it may entail. As 
special aggravations of the sin of Solomon are now added 
the special favors which had been bestowed upon him, since 
privileges and mercies always enhance the guilt of trans- 
gression.— Who had appeared unto him twice: Namely, once 
at Gibeon, in the beginning of his reign, promising him, 
what he had since marvellously fulfilled, wisdom, riches, 
honor, and, upon condition of his faithful obedience, long life 
(3: 5, etc.) ; and a second time, after the completion of the 
temple, renewing the promises made to his father David 
(9: 2, ete.). 

Verse 10.—God had given him specific injunctions in 
regard to the sin of idolatry (9:6), in addition to all the 
prohibitions contained in the law, but he had paid no heed 
to them. 

Verse 11.— My covenant, made with Israel at Sinai, and my 
statutes, given by Moses, of which God’s commands, given 
directly to Solomon, were substantial repetitions, and upon 
which they were explicitly based (3: 14; 6: 12; 9: 4).—Rend- 
ing, I will rend the kingdom from upon thee: The emphatic 
repetition of the verb denoting the certainty of the event 
His royal dignity is represented under the figure of a robe, 
which was to be torn from him. The same emblem was 
employed in the symbolic action by which the prophet 
intimated to Jeroboam his future exaltation (v. 29, ete.).— 
Thy servant: Namely, Jeroboam (vy. 26), who is called Solo- 
mon’s servant, not only because he was a subject, but because 
he was employed in an official position charged with the 
oversight of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh (v. 28). 


Verse 12.—Of the sentence thus pronounced upon Solo- 
mon, there are now stated two alleviations, not that Solomon 
has himself deserved them, but for David thy father’s sake ; 
and thus God’s regard for his own children brings many 
mercies to those associated with them, who may be them- 
selves rebellious. The first relates to the time of the inflic- 
tion; it should not take place during Solomon’s life, but in 
that of his son, namely, Rehoboam (12: 19). 

Verse 13.—The second alleviation is that the entire king- 
dom should not be taken from the house of David; and this 
both for David’s sake and for Jerusalem's sake, which I hav 
chosen. God would not suffer his purposes and plans of grace 
for Jerusalem, and through it for the world, to be defeated in 
consequence of the sin of Solomon.—One tribe: Namely, 
Judah, which steadfastly maintained their allegiance to the 
house of David (12: 20), including Benjamin (12: 21, 23), as 
well as individuals and portions of other tribes (12: 17). It 
is spoken of, however, as but one tribe, on account of the 
great predominance of Judah, which constituted the main 
bulk of the southern kingdom, while the northern kingdom 
consisted of the ten remaining tribes (11:35), which, on 
account of their composing the great mass of the nation 
arrogated to themselves the name of the kingdom of Israel 
And thus Solomon’s sin entailed upon the people this dis- 
astrous schism, with the further consequence of the estab- 
lishment of idolatry as the state religion in Jeroboam’s king- 
dom. No one can tell to what far-reaching and frightful 
results, long outlasting his own life, and his own immediate 
surroundings, his acts of transgression may lead. How dit- 
ferent the whole subsequent course of Israel’s history might 
have been, if Solomon had faithfully adhered to the Lord’s 
service, and trained his son to like piety and fidelity! The 
question is often asked: Did Solomon persevere in his trans- 
gression to the end, or was he brought ultimately to repent- 
ance? To this the Scriptures give no positive answer. The 
mitigatiens of his sentence, and the fact that it does not 
appear that he was utterly apostate, the reflections made in 
Selomeon’s name in the Book of Ecclesiastes, and the strong 
reasons that there are to believe that he was really a child 





of God, and that the piety of his earlier years was not merely 
a semblance but a reality, all lead to the hope that he was 
reclaimed. And yet no subsequent repentance could undo 


the past or break the chain of fateful sequences which it had 
set in motion 





KEEPING ONE’S HEART. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


On the whole, most thoughtful Christians would pronounce 
this one of the saddest chapters in the Bible. Our wisest 
Ecclesiastes has become a preacher of evil, he has denied 
his own proverbs, he has rejected his own songs, he has left 
the temple he built, he seems to be a wanderer and a wan- 
ton. 

I. Our first lesson to learn 1s, that neither age nor experi- 
ence brings release from exposure to sin (v. 4). 

Besides the daughter of Pharaoh, who might perhaps be 
considered the queen, Solomon gathered a hareem of these 
thousand women at once; and many of them were heathen, 
and were married contrary to the law of Moses and of God. 
We may as well conjecture that he had no service for a thou- 
sand and one of such creatures: it is likely that he did not 
share the acquaintance of a large number of them; but his 
vanity was extreme, and perhaps a splendid hareem is to be 
reckoned among his indulgences of it. 

But this does not need discussion: the lesson we learn is, 
that mere time does not always render men safe; calmness 
and repose are not, in every instance, the fruits of experi- 
ence; even a long public life, with the dignities of office 
included, is not to be relied upon for keeping one’s heart 
pure and true; a preacher may write the solemn warnings 
to young men, which seem so weighty among the Proverbs, 
and yet havethree hundred concubines in his showy seraglio, 
There is no fool worse than an old fool. Wise man it 
was who said: “Count no man happy till he dies.” 

II. Then we learn, likewise, that it is possible for even a 
devout man to become an idolater in his heart (vs. 5, 6). 

One by one, in the wandering hours of his sensuality, did 
Solomon’s early principles give away; and at last we find 
him actually hunting up alliances with foreigners who pan- 
dered to his vices. Let us understand. It is unwise to 
reject the admonition offered us here, on the ground that 
there can be no likelihood of a modern believer's commit- 
ting Solomon’s crime. 

Remember that the spirit of idolatry is what constitutes 
itsabomination. Many of those who profess to be followers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, even in this Christian land, are in 
mortal peril of putting some favorite idol in the throne of 
Jehovah. Twice, inthe very language of the New Testa- 
ment epistles, are we told that “covetousness is idolatry.” 
Worshipers can easily be found in most walks of life around 
us, who kneel before fashion and wealth, before avarice and 
pride, before rank and political preferment. We are 
solemnly warned against idols in our hearts, three times in 
one chapter, by a prophet of God. And it is but fair to 
insist that idolatry is still a possible sin to dread. 

III. Now let us seek another lesson: progress by steps of 
persistent advance into deeper sin may always be expected, 
when one has taken a start away from the right (vs. 7, 8). 

Solomon began with a weakness and dullness in Jehovah’s 
service; then he “ went after” heathen gods; then he built 
“high places” for them; then he took “ his strange wives” 
with him, instead of teaching them better things; then he 
“burnt incense” openly to baser deities, and “ sacrificed” 
publicly on the altars. Led, he ends by leading. Turned 
away by his wives at the first, he finishes his surrender by 
rushing his vast family into ruin. - 

It is just this subtle power of the adversary which over- 
throws the good in our world. There is nothing more to be 
feared than the unperceived inroad of what might be termed 
a little sin. The old parable relates that the trees of the 
forest once held a solemn parliament, wherein they con- 
sulted concerning the innumerable wrongs which the axe, 
first and last, had done unto them and their neighbors, 
They insisted that this dangerous implement of stee] had no 
power of its own; and they therefore instantly passed an 
enactment that no tree should hereafter be allowed to fur- 
nish any blade with a helve, on pain of being itself cut down 
to the root. So the axe journeyed through the forests, beg- 
ging but a bit of wood, from the oak, from the ash, from the 
cedar, from the elm, from even the willow and the poplar; 
but a stern denial met it at each turn, not one would lend it 
so much as a splinter from its branches. At last, it desired 
just this small indulgence; give it but a chip—a mere han- 
dle, with which it could trim away useless boughs, or cut eff 
briers and bushes; for such suckers, as was well known, only 
used up the juices of the ground; they always hindered the 
growth of any thrifty tree, and obscured its fairness and 
beauty. The forest was impressed with such moderation in 
the argument, it agreed that the axe, in this instance, 
might be supplied with one fragment, that a storm had riven 
from an unfortunate sapling—a mere little stick, lying there 
which no one prized, and no one dreaded. But the instant 
that keen edge of steel was fitted with any sort of a handle, 
it struck offthe branch of a sturdy oak at a stroke, (uve 
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hewed itself a new helve at its will; and down went the elm, 
over toppled the cedars, andthe hills grew bare as never 








mn en 


before. The time for all defense was passed when the forest 


surrendered. 

IV. We learn, further, that the guilt of all transgression 
is aggravated in consideration of past warnings given by God 
(vs. 9, 10), 

Solomon's sin received deeper condemnation, because these 
gracious appearances of the Lord had been vouchsafed to 
him on two remarkable occasions, and he had been com- 
manded “concerning this thing.” And what awakes our 
supreme surprise, is the fact that this great immoral king is 
the very one who wrote, “Surely in vain the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird.” He sinned with his eyes wide open. 
And he it is, who has written for the ages the most appall- 
ing threat in the Bible (Prov. 1: 24-32). 

It is a vast privilege to be openly rebuked by God, to be 
checked and disciplined, to be hindered and hedged, to be 
admonished and commanded, Such things may fret a proud 
spirit; they will sometimes, however, deliver an imperiled 
soul, Better, by far better, is it that one’s right arm be cut 
off, or his right eye plucked out, than that the whole soul 
and body be cast into hell-fire, And he who neglects his privi- 
leges, is sure to have them reacting upon him, by and by, 
and hurrying him down faster into responsibility, and filling 
him with regrets at the last. 

V. Again: Retribution gathers up the whole history of the 
sinner, even when it is suddenly discharged in one stroke 
(v.11). 

It is often worth while to attempt to avert a great catas- 
trophe; but one of the punishments, sometimes inflicted for 
sin, is the denial to the sinners of all success in after retrie- 
vals. Hencefoward it would do no good for this rejected mon- 
arch io awake himself to paternal zeal, and try to build up the 
fortunes of his shattered realm for his children. The king- 
dom would certainly go to wreck soon, any way, and nothing 
he could do would avail to stay the advance of its disrup- 
tion. 

Once, in Holland, « child was trudging home in the night 
along the pathway, skirting a dyke. It was near the full of 
the moon; and he noticed that the water was trickling, like a 
white thread, through 8 crevice in one of the canals close by 
the sea, So he, an humble patriot, sat down and thrust his 
small palm into the leak; he could check the stream till some 


one came. And the stars moved on, and the hours sped 
slowly, and the ocean air chilled him to the bone. The 
heroic young watcher kept his forlorn post till dawn. The 


village clergyman, out upon his early errands, was the first 
to find the small, pale creature, shivering under the gray 
morning. “ What are you trying todo?” he asked. “I am 
saving the dear country from being drowned,” replied the 
lad. “O my boy!” he exclaimed, with his eyes full of tears, 
“it is not of the least avail now! no use, no use; for the dyke 
is to be torn away to-day; the enemy is coming; our homes 
are to sink under the billows; our men have failed ; the army 
retreats |” 

Thus, often in God’s retributive providence, those who 
commit sin forfeit their hope of the future. No fidelity of 
home friends, lofty or lowly, no patience, no self-sacrifice, 
will avail to stay the doom which is near. The whole 
gathered mass of iniquity plunges down in one final discharge 
of retribution. 

VI. Finally, we learn it may be possible to misunderstand 
and pervert divine forbearance into excuse for sin (vs 12, 13). 

Here, twice in succession, we are told that God was bear- 
ing all this presumption, not for Solomon’s sake, but for 
David's. The king took advantage of the delay. And so, on 
the shore of eternal history, stands this beacon-light for 
human warning. The wisest man in the world died a fool ! 
We have his own testimony on a point so critical: read 
soberly Proverbs 24: 7-12. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Tt came to pass, when Solomon was old, that his wives turned 
away his heart after other gods (v. 4). 
old that he has outgrown temptation. It is a very common 
thing to say that if a man starts right, he will keep right; 
but there is no foundation in truth for that statement. 
safe to say, that if a man starts right and keeps right, he will 
be right; but that is as far as we can go in prophesying con- 
fidently as to a man’s outconie. It is not he that endures at 


the beginning, but “he that endureth unto the end,” who is 
It is all right to urge the 
boys and the girls to start right and to go on right; but it is 
well for the parents and teachers and pastors, even the aged 
members of the church, to have a care lest their heart and 
their ways are turned away from God even in their old age. 

His heart was not perfect with the Lord his God, as was the 
That doesn’t mean that Solo- 
mon wasn’t sin/ess ; although this latter might have been said 
It means that his heart wasn’t wholly given to the 
Lord; that he didn’t even propose to worship and serve 
Jehovah only ; but that he divided up his heart among other 
gods, while he devoted a piece of it to Jehovah. David was 


to have the reward of endurance. 


heart of David his father (v. 4). 


of him. 


No man ever gets so 
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asinner. He had no sinless heart; but his whole heart, 

ful as it was, was given toJehovah. He never swerved from 
his fidelity to Jehovah, whatever were the temptations to 
idolatry. There is where he was superior to his son Solo- 
mon. Every Christian ought to have a perfect heart—a 
heart wholly the Lord’s—in this sense. He who would give 
a part of his heart only to the Lord is like Solomon, so far— 
although without Solomon’s wisdom. 


Solomon went after’ Ashtoreth, . . . Milcom, . . . Chemosh 
(vs. 5-7). What a wicked man that Solomon was! We 
don’t go after those divinities. Oh, no! We don’t build 
high places to gods and goddesses with any such outlandish 
names as those. There is where we have the advantage of 
Solomon. But, after all, those names are not of so much 
account, as the things they signified. Those were the divini- 
ties of lust, and light, and power. Do we never turn away 
from God in pursuit of these objects of desire? When it 
comes to be a question between serving God wholly, serving 
God only, and being led away of lust, or being drawn after 
mere learning and knowledge, or being tempted to crave 
power, are we always sure to choose the Lord’s service? If 


we are, then we have an advantage so far over Solomon. 
But, how is that? 


The Lord was angry with Solomon, because his heart was turned 
away from the Lord God of Israel, which had appeared unto him 
twice, and had commanded him concerning this thing (vs. 9, 10), 
This anger was not a matter of personal feeling as we com- 
monly understand the word to imply. It was rather a con- 
flict brought about by Solomon’s action. The Lord had 
chosen Solomon to be his representative. He had put him 
on Israel’s throne, as in charge of a garrison; enjoining it 
upon him to keep out the Lord’s enemies from that citadel. 
Solomon had pledged himself to be faithful at this point, and 
had taken his post accordingly. Once fairly in power, he 
had opened the fortress gates to the enemy, and had actually 
assigned a portion of it, with arms and ammunition provided, 
to the very enemy he had been set to oppose. This brought 
him in direct conflict with the Lord, and unless the Lord 
would himself surrender to the enemy, Solomon and his 
new allies must be opposed by the Lord. The anger of the 
Lord is always against those who betray the trust which he 
commits to them ; and so long as a man opposes the Lord, a 
conflict with the Lord is inevitable. 


I will surely rend the kingdom from thee (v.12). If one of 
the Lord's soldiers attempts to hand over to the enemy the 
citadel which the Lord has set him to guard, he will surely 
bring himself into conflict with the Lord; but he will not be 
sure to compass his own purposes, or to thwart the Lord in 
his purposes. A man can promise, and can try, to betray his 
trust, so as to harm the Lord’s cause; but he cannot accom- 
plish all the injury that he hopes todo. If he were on the 
Lord’s side, he could be sure of victory against all the world, 
and hell also. If he turns against the Lord, he cannot have 
victory, éven though all the world and hell also are with 
him in his struggle. The Lord will take his power away 
from him; but he cannot take any power away from the 
Lord. 


Notwithstanding, in thy days I will not do it for David thy father’s 
sake ; howbeit Iwill . . . give one tribe to thy son for David, my ser- 
vant’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake, which I have chosen (vs. 12, 
13). We gain a great deal through others. We are gainers 
by a godly ancestry. We are gainers by the prayers and by 
the interests of those who loveus. Weare spared many things, 
because of God’s love for those with whom we are linked, or 
whom we are set to represent. The legacies of sacred affection 
are a precious possession. God recognizes them as precious, 
and we have reason to feel their preciousness. And if we are 
thus the gainers through others, ought not others to be the 
gainers through us? If we will be wholly the Lord’s, the 
Lord will not only do for us, but will do for those whom we 
love, or who represent us. What an incentive is this to love 
and obedience and faith—Godward ! 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REY. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 
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The above blackboard hint may well be taken as the basis 
for the teaching of this lesson. The title to-day is “ Solo- 
mon’ssin.” The particular sin emphasized in the text is his 
idolatrous practices, growing out of his polygamous life. The 
sins recounted in the lesson, did not appear in the life of the 
king all on a sudden. 

Between the Solomon whom we saw in Lesson III., 
filled with humility and desire for divine guidance, and the 
Solomon of Lesson VII., carried away by varied vices, there 
is a world-wide difference. Over thirty years of his life have 
intervened between Lessons III. and VII. These years 
have been years of development in character. The “ inter- 
nal history” of the monarch’s life is not given us in detail, 








but here and there hints are dropped, which throw a flood 
of light on the spiritual condition of the king’s heart. In 
opening the lesson, then, let the teacher call the attention of 
the class to the picture of Solomon before the temple of 
Jehovah, as, with outspread hands and uplifted face, he 
invoked God’s blessing in words of deepest fervor. Then 
let him present the picture of the same king worshiping 
before the shrine of Ashtoreth or Milcom, and perhaps even 
joining in the licentious rites of these filthy deities. As 
David said of Saul, so, though with deeper significance, we 
may say of Solomon, “ How are the mighty fallen!” Having 
thus aroused the attention of the class, the teacher may then 
appropriately ask the question, “How did this mighty 
change in character come about?” The answer is given 
above: “ Step by step, slow but sure.” In the place of follow- 
ing the advice of David his father, and adhering strictly to 
the “law of Moses,” Solomon branched out, and began to rely 
on “the arm of flesh.” Military pre-eminence and political 
matrimonial alliances seemed to him to form a better founda- 
tion for his throne, than bald obedience to the moral code 
given from Mount Sinai. So we soon see the king amassing 
chariots and horses. This was in direct defiance of God’s 
law, as given in Deuteronomy 17: 16. It was in fulfillment 
of the solemn warning of Samuel, when the people first 
demanded a king (1 Sam. 8: 11, 12), which warning should 
have been heeded by the Hebrew monarch. Reaching out 
in this one way for an “arm of flesh,” other plans and 
schemes were soon conceived. So matrimonial alliances 
were planned, by means of which Solomon mistakenly 
hoped to establish more firmly the Israelitish ascendency. 
In direct violation of repeated divine injunctions he “ multi- 
plied his wives,” and married heathen princesses, beginning 
(probably) with the daughter of Pharaoh. That Solomon 
was perfectly conscious at that time of the incongruity of 
this latter act, is manifest from 2 Chronicles 8: 11: “ And 
Solomon brought up the daughter of Pharach out of the city 
of David unto the house that he had built for her; for he 
said, My wife shall not dwell in the house of David, king 
of Israel, because the places are holy whereunto the ark of 
the Lord hath come.” In this case, worldly policy and 
religious principle had a contest, and the king tried hard to 
reconcile the two. He succeeded, moreover, as well as any 
one ever did who tried to serve God and mammon. The 
inevitable result was that religious principle went to the 
wall, and worldly policy had the road to itself. “Step by 
step” the evil grew. His idolatrous wives cannot worship in 
the temple. But (they urge) they must worship somewhere. 
So temples are built for them, one by one, though doubtless, at 
first, the king takes no part in their idolatrous rites. But 
by and by, to please one or the other, or to curry the favor of 
their royal families, the king yields the last point, and he 
is soon found worshiping with them in their heathen sanc- 
tuaries. 


By the time this point has beea reached, some scholar 
will probably ask, “ Was Solomon saved, or lost?” The 
Word of God has no clear utterance on this point. Godiy 
men have always differed in their judgment about this ques- 
tion. Of one thing, however, we may be very sure. Ualess 
Solomon repented of his sins before God, he was undoubtedly 
lost. If he repented, he was saved ; for God is able to sav 
unto the uttermost, all who come to him. But the Word 
gives us no sign that the king did repent. So far as the 
record goes, the light of the aged king went out in utter 
darkness. In spite of miraculous wisdom, be rushed into 
monumental folly, and the result was (as we think) that he 
perished miserably. 


Now, that which was true of the downward course of Solo- 
mon, is true of the downward course of every sinner to-day. 
“Step by step, slow but sure.” As ip the case of Achan, so 
in our case. First the thought; then the desire; then the 
deed. Achan, confessing, says, “I saw, I coveted, I took,’ 
and then he tried to hide (Josh. 7:21). How this bitter 
experience is being repeated by thousands! If not with their 
bodily eyes, yet with the eyes of their imagination, they see 
certain acquisitions of power, money, pleasure. Their desire 
is aroused. Conscience cries out. Desire insists. The con- 
flict rages. At last a sort of compromise is effected. Pha- 
raoh’s daughter is taken; but the temple is kept undefiled, 
or, to put it in modern parlance, the dishonest policy is pur- 
sued ; but a part of the money is given to the Lord’s cause 
But, as in the case of Solomon, policy will soon outweigh 
principle, and the flood-gates once open, the whole deluge oi 
sin will pour ‘through. Many to-day think that they will 
only open the gates wide enongh for a few venial, excusable 
sins to pass gently through, and will hold back the rest. In 
vain are their efforts, as they will find when the flood is on 
them, and they are swept away. 

Solomon’s sins did not cease with their evil effects when 
he passed away. He it was who primarily gave the down- 
ward impulse to Israel, which ended in captivity and 
national ruin. So, no man’s sins end, in their consequences, 


with himself. The evil impulse having been given, goes on 
communicating itself from generation to generation, and 
when the fathers have eaten sour grapes, the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. This adds solemnity to all mora) 
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acts; for they are germs, which tend to perpetuate them- 
selves and multiply as the years go by. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Sin.—Write the word plainly on the blackboard. Let the 
children spell it, and repeat it. Try what answers you will 
get to the question: What is sin? Then tell that, to sin, is 
to do what God says “thou shalt not,” or not to do that 
which he says, “thou shalt.” Find nine times in the Ten 
Commandments, where God says, “thou shalt not.’ How 
many times does he say, “thou shalt”? Find how many 
times, in the Bible, it is all put into one command, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart and with 
all thy soul.” The whole Bible teaches, by commands and 
warnings, by examples and stories, what will please God, and 
what is sin in his sight. About whose sin are you studying 
to-day? 

Solomon’s Sin.—We have had six lessons about Solomon ; 
when he was made king, how did his father tell him to know 
God and serve him? We learned of joyful feasts when he 
was crowned, and of his father’s prayers and blessing. When 
the Lord appeared to Solomon, what did he choose that 
pleased the Lord? We know how long and well he labored 
to build the temple, how he prayed and offered sacrifices 
when it was dedicated, and how the Lord appeared to him 
again with promise and warning. We have learned of 
Solomon’s works, Solomon’s prayers, Solomon’s wisdom ; 
are you not sorry that we must know of Solomon’s sin? 
What was it? “His heart was not perfect with the Lord.” 
What did David tell him about a perfect heart? And 
Solomon himself, as he rose from his knees at the close 
of his prayer, had said to the people: “Let your heart 
therefore be perfect with the Lord our God, to walk in his 
statutes and keep his commandments, as at this day.” If 
Solomon had so walked and obeyed, we should never have 
had the story of his sin. The beginning of his sin was in hig 
heart. He began to have some wishes of his own, not 
according to God’s will, or God's word. Some pride in his 
wealth, confidence in his own wisdom and power, plans of 
his own to increase his splendor, forgetting God’s commands. 
He chose evil companions. God had told his people again 
and again that they should never have wives from heathen 
nations; he even told the reason why, for he said, “Surely 
they will turn away your heart after their gods.” Solomon 
knew this; and yet he dared to think that to marry the rich 
daughters of certain heathen kings would make him richer, 
and keep those nations from making war upon him The 
Jews were forbidden to multiply wives, that is, to have many 
wives; and yet we read that when Solomon was old “ his 
wives turned away his heart after other gods.” Was it safe 
for Solomon to disobey, or even to know those heathen 
women? Suppose he had chosen and loved one true pious 
wife like Hannah, the mother of Samuel? How she might 
have helped him to do right, how she wou!d have taught his 
children to serve with a perfect heart. 

Solomon Did Evil.—A heart not right is sure to do evil 
Solomon “went not fully after the Lord, as did David his 
father.” Sacrifices still smoked on the greut altar, but Solo- 
mon’s heart went no more up to God in true worship. His 
wives cared nothing for the house of the Lord ; they wanted 
houses for their own idols, and to offer incense and sacrifices 
on the high places as they pleased. Solomon did what they 
asked; he spent the wealth God had given him, to build 
splendid temples and high altars for heathea worship. One 
of their gods was named Ashtoreth; Molech was another, 
whose images were made of metal, so that fire could be made 
in them, and offerings were laid in their great heated arms 
and so burned. We read that Solomon went after Ashtoreth 
and other heathen gods. Canit be that he worshiped them ? 
What does the Second Commandment say? Would it be 
any worse to bow down, than to make graven images and 
build high places for many others to bow down and worship 
them? On the side of the Mount of Olives, right in sight of 
God’s own temple, the strange wives held their worship 
Some had a sun-god or a moun-god, some a fire -god, and 
different images and high places for all these’ Whatever 
any wife wanted, Solomon built, and queens and people wor- 
shiped as they pleased’ Do you wonder that the place was 
called the Mount of Offense, and is called so until now? 

The Lord was Angry.—God was offended, displeased Long 
years before, he was pleased with Solomon now he was 
angry. Then Solomon had prayed, and asked for wisdom to 
know how to do right. Now he forsook God, and helped 
others to sin against him. How many times had God come 
and talked with him? What had God given to him, more than 
he had given any other man before? Yet he used his riches 
against God, and let his wisdom turn to foolish wickedness by 
breaking God’s commandments. Do you begin to see how 
dreadful was Solomon’s sin? What were some of the things 
Solomon had, which ought to have kept him from such sin? 
His father’s teaching and prayers, God’s appearing to him, his 
promises if he would follow truly, warnings if he forsook 
him, blessings every day, unheard-of gifts and mercies, the 
presence of God accepting his work; of all David’s sons the 





one chosen of God to be king over Israel. And yet he forgot 
him. Can you see how he could? Are there reasons like 
any of these why you should serve God with a perfect heart 
and a willing mind? Are you doing so? Is God now angry 
with those whose hearts are turned from him? 

Solomon’s Punishment.—God spoke again to Solomon, re- 
minding him of the broken commands and promises: “I will 
take the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant.” 
Oh, the sorrow of sin! trouble brought on a whole nation 
because their king did evil. Can any one sin, and not bring 
trouble on many others? When Solomon mede his choice, 
do you remember the promise, “If thou wilt walk in my 
ways—lI will lengthen thy days.” The verse says, ‘“ When 
Solomon was old;”’ he was about fifty years old,—old com- 
pared to the young man who began to reign thirty or more 
years before. He did not live to be very aged. God did not 
give him very long life, for he died a few years after his sin. 
He is an example to teach the need of obeying our golden 
text. Who will help us to keep it with diligence? Who 
will help us daily to watch against temptation, to guard 
against the first wrong wish, to keep from the first step in 
the ways of evil? The only safety is to obey the One 
who says in his Word, “ My son, give me thine heart” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
‘“* My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“TI was a wandering sheep.” 

“Take my heart, O Father, take it.” 

“ How shall the young secure their hearts,” 
“The prize is set before us.” 

“* Depth of mercy, can there be.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


By what means was the glory of Solomon’s reign tar- 
nished? (Title.) How does he bid us to avoid all blemish 
of life? (Golden Text.) 

What was the great weakness of Solomon’s character” 
(v. 1.) Wherein consisted Solomon’s sin? (v. 2; Deut. 7- 
3,4.) Name two other ways in which he violated the plain 
commands of God (Deut. 17: 16, 17.) Did, or did not 
Solomon sin in multiplying silver and gold? (Comp Deut 
17: 17; 1 Kings 3: 13.) How long did he resist the idola- 
trous influence of his wives? (v.4.)} At what age did he 
die? Why did he not live longer? (1 Kings3: 14.) Did hx 
himself worship, or did he simply permit the worship o! 
false gods? (vs. 5-8.) Give a brief account’of these gods 
What is the chief idol found in modern Christian lands 
(1 Tim. 6: 9,10.) In what ways do Christians sanction and 
encourage its worship? What difference should be made 
between the rich and the poor man in their reception into 
Christian fellowship? What relative position should they 
occupy in the church? What church should stand highest 
in reputation among churches? Is it so, or is it not? How 
does the Lord regard many of his own children? (v. 9 
What was said to Solomon on the two occasions referred to 
here? (1 Kings 3: 5-14; 9: 2-9.) Why is reference here 
made to them? (v. 10.) When God is angry with his child, 





does he, or does he not, still love him? (Rom. 5: 8-10.) 
How does he manifest his anger? (v. 11; Heb. 12: 6-11.) 
Was, or was not, any consideration shown for Solomon’s early 
devotion to God? (vs. 12, 13.) How far may we trust to a 
past experience for present favor with the Lord? In what 
respect does Paul’s Christian life contrast strongly with 
Solomon’s? (Phil. 3: 13, 14; 2 Tim. 4: 6-8.) Is it right, 
or wrong, for the children of God to seek the society of the 
openly ungodly? If they enjoy such companionship, what 
does it argue as to their soul’s condition? Does God, or 
does he not, lay any restriction upon the Christian, in respect 
to marriage, other than he lays upon all men? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


A HEART Not Perrect.—!n this lesson, as in the majority 
of cases elsewhere in the English Bible, the word “ perfect” 
means literally “whole” or “complete;” and refers not to 
sinless perfection, but to the completeness, or wholeness, of 
one’s devotedness to the Lord. Thus David’s heart was 
“whole,” because, in spite of his sins, he never swerved in 
his fidelity to Jehovah as distinguished from the false gods; in 
in other words, his devotedness was “whole-hearted.” “Heart” 
is more toan Oriental than to an Occidental. In the mouth of 
an ancient Hebrew, it incl uded both “head” and “ heart” as 
we now use these terms—in other words, the whole man, and 
(as distinguished from the apparent man, or the man as he 
falsely professes himself to be) the true man. In the follow. 
ing quotation from the Talmud, for instance, the word “heart” 
is used for the whole personality, as is shown by its inter, 
change with the personal pronoun in the third member of 
the sentence. “The heart of the ancients was as the [ wide) 
entrance of the [Temple-] porch, and the heart of their suc- 
cessors as the [narrower] entrance of the Temple [itself] ; 
but we are as a stopped needle’s eye of the ancients.” The 
phrase “his heart was not whole” is farther illustrated by 
the Talmudic saying that “the source of evil lies between the 
two parts of the heart ”’—that is, of the divided heart. 

A Drvipep Service.—A glance at a modern map of 
Jerusalem shows that the city is divided into four parts 
assigned respectively to the Jews, the Christians, the 
Muhammadans, and the Armenians. As in other Oriental 
cities, whose population is thus divided into separate sections 
for religious or national reasons, serious disturbances often 
arise between the different factions; and so often has this 
been the case with Jerusalem, that it would almost seem as 
if the religious disuniop introduced by Solomon had char- 
acterized all the city’s later history. Although several 
idolatrous cults were introduced by Solomon’s wives, these 
were not so dissimilar but that they would be interpreted as 
phases of one religion by the common people; just as a 
modern Japanese is alternately Booddhist, Shintoist, and 
Confucian, without any sense of incongruity. Even the 
religion of Jehovah was blended by some with the heathen 
Ba’al worship, so that Hosea could look forward to atime 
when men would no longer address Jehovah as “ My Ba’al” 
(Hosea 2: 16), and when the name of the Ba’als should be 
taken out of Israel’s mouth. In Solomon’s time there would 
probably be three parties in Jerusalem,—the worshipers of 
Jehovah only, the idolaters, and a party of mediation who 
combined both worships. 

Tue Ba’at Worsuip.—Like so many other heathen reli- 
gions, the religion of Ba’al was practically a system of sun- 
worship. In conjunction with Ba’al (the lord, the sun), 
’Ashtoreth (the sar, the moon, the Semetic Venus) was 
worshiped, and the cult of both included elements of the 
grossest naturalism and immorality. Festivals of the wildest 
license alternated with ceremonies of the severest asceticism 
and the most extreme cruelty. At an early period, human 
sacrifices formed a recogniz ed part of Ba’al worship, and the 
sacrifice of the first-born son was not uncommon. The rab- 
binic story of the great hollow image of Molech, into whose 
red-hot arms little children were thrown, does not rest upon 
a secure foundation. The sacrifice, however, through fire, of 
human beings, in Ba’al worship, is clearly established. In 
the grossest forms which Ba’alism assumed, the victim wag 
probably flung living into the fire, and burned to death ; but, 
later, the ceremony of “ passing through the fire” took the 
place of actual sacrifices. This ceremony still survives in 
countries where Ba’al has been long since forgotten; as, for 
instance, when, in certain popular festivals, all those who 
take part, jump once through a blazing bonfire. It will be 
remembered that the Israelites were forbidden to make their 
children “ pass through the fire to Molech;” and here the 
reference may be to an actual sacrifice 

The “ high place” or bamah, was a characteristic place of 
worship in the religion of Ba’al. The bamah might be a 
hill-top itself, or a structure erected upon the hill-top. Wor- 
ship on the bamahs was forbidden to the Israelites, on account 
of their gross pagan associations; and after the Israelites 
were purified from all tendency to idolatry, the word was 
used contemptuously in reference to any heathen altar, 
without regard to the primary meaning of the word. It ig 
so used, for instance, in the Talmud; where it is alse 
applied—contemptuously, of course—to the “altars” of the 





early Christian Church, 
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Reign of Taw. By the Duke of Argyll. 12mo, xv, 2. 
York: John Aiden.” 4 - 


= vw Girl's Wooing. By Edward P. Bee 12mo, 42 New 
ee: t Dodd, Mead, & Co. Prive, $1.50. 2% 


An tach to Cesar. By Albion W. enrien 12mo, pp. 422 New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, $1.00. 


Great Thoughts tom Greek Authors. By Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D. 
16mo, pp. 45. New York: John Alden. 


Talks with Young Men. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. 7 pp. vill, 236. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.25. 

Little Bessie. By the Rev. George H. smyth. New edition. 16mo, with 
portrait, pp. 157. New York: Funk & Wagnalis. Price, 0 cents. 
Guonsdotee Illustrative of New Testament Texts. (The Clerical Library.) 

0, pp. 300. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1 130 


Manual of Preaching: lectures on homiletics. By Franklin W. Fisk. 
giao” pp. xv, 337. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price, 


An Old Sailor's Yarns: tales ofmany seas. B 


Capt. R. F. Coffin. (The 
Standard Library.) liiuo, pp. i148. New 


fork: Funk & Wagonalis. 


Price, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 
The Atonement: an examination of a remedial system in the light - 
nature and revelation. By Eider J, H. Waggoner. In two parts 


16m, pp. vill, 368, Oakland, Cul.: Pacitic Press. 





RECENT BOOKS FOR ELDER BOYS* 


Romance has achieved what the enterprise of Europe 
and America has fuiled to do; it has reached the North 
Pole. The story of unavailing heroism in actual life 
has hardly ceased to echo in the newspapers, when 
simultaneously, on this side of the Atlantic and on the 
other, the boy’s romancer takes up the tale and carries 
his heroes farther north than Greely reached. 

In The Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole and 
Beyond, Colonel Thomas W. Knox carries his boy 
heroes to the solution of the problem which has baffled 
the most adventurous of Arctic explorers. The frontis- 
piece to the volume is a highly colored picture of a 
French and an American ship in the act of rounding the 
Pole itself, in the open Polar Sea. Like the other vol- 
umes in the Boy Traveler Series (for this volume is 
really, though not nominally, a continuation of that 
series), Colonel Knox's story is based upon a careful 
study of the best available records in its field, and it is 
full of real information as well as stirring fictitious inci- 
dent, On the inside of the covers are printed two care- 
ful maps of the Polar regions, which will be helpful to 
boy-students of Arctic geography. 

Perhaps it was the exclusion of the British from a fair 
share in the discovery of the North Pole by Colonel 
Knox’s boys, which sent the Scotch boys of Dr. Gordon 
Stables’s story—Wild Adventures Round the Pole—on 
the northward quest. But Dr. Stables’s boys did not 
reach the Pole, though they came within a little of it; 
and they did not find the open Polar Sea, but a sea of 
eternal ice. This book is not so full of information as 
Colonel Knox's, though it is quite as full of incident. 
Its pictures and its general make-up as a book are also 
inferior to the American volume. 

vom the Pole to the Tropics is a short leap for the 
romancer. In The Crusves of Guiana; or, The white 
tiger, by Louis Boussenard, we have a somewhat sensa- 
tional book with a quite sensational title. The story is 
one of the many imitations of Robinson Crusoe and The 
Swiss Family Robinson—this time in a semi-French 
dress and on new ground. The book has been printed 
from plates which are badly worn ia some places,—a 
fault which does not often show itself in the work of the 
publishers, A. C. Armstrong and Son. 

Another sensational title discloses itself in Gold and 
Glory ; or, Wild ways of other days, by Grace Stebbing, 
This alliterative and rhymed title hardly does justice, 
however, to the serious historical story which this book 
really is. Gold and Glory is a tale of the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortes, and it is founded on a serious study 
of Prescott and other authorities. Amid all the exciting 
incidents of the book, there runs a vein of earnest moral 
purpose. The volume is one which can be commended 
to the reading of boys who would obtain a vivid mental 
picture of what the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards 
actually was. 

From the same author comes also a sketch of old 


* The Yorase of the Vivian to the North Pole and Beyond. B 
Thomas W. Knox, Large 8vo, illustrated, pp. 297. New York: Harper 
\ and Brothers. 

Wid Adventures Around the Pole; or, The cruise oft the “ Snowbird" 
crew in the * Arrandoon.” oy Care Stabies, M.D.. R.N. 12mo, illue- 
. Pp. vill, 33. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.50. 
The Crusoes of Guiana; or, The white tiger. By Louis Bougsenard. 
12mo, —_— pp. viil, 246. New York: A. G Armstrong & Son. 


Gold and Glory ; or, The wild ways of other days. A tale of early Ameri- 
ye Smrevery. B Grace Stebbing. 1l2mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 9. New 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50, 
In Wiclif’s Da tt or, A safe hiding-place. By Grace Stebbi 1émo, 
ih Pp. ¥ . 192. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
The Story of ame By Frank R. Stockton. imo, iljastrated, 
ix. New Fork: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50, — - 


Vacation at Foxwood. By Elizabeth P. Allan. i6mo, illustrated, 
2 do vibe New we oe Tract Suctety. Price, $1.08. 
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English life. 
lif himself, It is thrown into the form of a story, and 
several minor characters are skillfully used as a foil 
upon which to display the brave student who did so 
much to make the Bible in English a possession of the 


In Wiclif’s Days is a fine study of Wic- 


English-speaking race. The story is brief, and is well 
adapted for the reading of both boys and girls over 
twelve. 

Somewhat akin in subject (for it also tells of a strug- 
gle against priestly power) is Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s 
book, The Story of Viteau, which appeared first as a 
serial in St. Nicholas. The scene of this volume is laid 
in France, at the time when Rome was most earnest in 
attempting to crush the beginnings of Protestantism in 
that country. The religious element, however, is not 
predominant in the story, which is largely a sketch of 
the transition period in France between the passing 
away of the old chivalry and the growth of modern ideas. 
Mr. Stockton has already more than proved himself to 
be an effective writer for boys; and The Story of Vitean 
will not dishonor the author’s well-won reputation in 
that respect. 

Vacation Days at Foxwood is a healthy story of 
school life by Mrs. E. P. Allan, whose pen is not un- 
known to Children at Home. The story tells of a vaca- 
tion spent at school; it is written pleasantly, and in a 
spirit of thorough appreciation of boyhood. In these 
Vacation Days there is plenty of week-day incident, 
and a special feature of the story is the descriptions of 
how the boys spent a few profitable Sundays during the 
vacation. The little sermons which are scattered 
throughout its pages, do not detract from the interest of 
the narrative, whose trend is towards all that is honest 
and manly in boy-life. 

From Augustus Hoppin, the author of Recollections 
of Anton House, a book which at once took a good 
place among delineations of old American life, comes a 
new story, Two Compton Boys. This book, however, is 
not so strong as the Recollections of Anton House. The 
interest of the story centres about the exploits of two 
New England boys, one white and one black, whose 
adventures, funny and serious, are illustrated by a series 
of clever pictures which are the product of the author’s 
own pencil. The humor is not always unstrained. 





Mr. W. H. Groser, of the London Sunday-school 
Union, has, perhaps, done more toward the wise train- 
ing of the English Sunday-school teacher than any 
other worker in the United Kingdom. His various 
books on teacher-training, lesson preparation, and Sun- 
day-school methods, and his little historical and apolo- 
getic books on the Scripture itself, have had a wide 
circulation in England, and, to some extent, also in the 
United States. Indeed, Mr. Groser’s success in England 
as a teacher of teachers is quite unique. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Mr. Groser should be the 
writer of the first of the three normal handbooks just 
published by the London Sunday-school Union, under 
the direction of the “International” Committee for 
Normal Study. His little handbook is called The Young 
Teacher, and is an elementary manual in the same field 
as the author’s Sunday-school Teacher’s Manual. As 
the title indicates, the book is designed for beginners; 
and this is perhaps the reason that, with all the practical 
and theoretical details of the volume, it adheres less 
closely than its predecessors to any scientific analysis of 
its subject. The Young Teacher is strictly a book of 
normal methods, dealing with the principles and prac- 
tice of teaching, rather than with the subject-matter of 
teaching. As such, it is worth the attention of the 
young teacher. The other two books published, so far, 
in the same series, are From Christ to Constantine, by 
Walter F. Adeney, and a Primer of Christian Evidence, 
by R. A. Redford. The former is an elementary history 
of the outer history of Christianity in the first three 
centuries. The style is simple, :nd the subject-matter 
sufficiently detailed for a teacher just beginning the study 
of Christian history. The Primer of Christian Evidence 
is simply a restatement of the common argument for 
Christianity, with special reference to the popular infi- 
delities of the day. It contains nothing new. (16mo, pp, 
133 ; 148; 79, respectively. London: The Sunday-school 
Union.) 


Young speakers and writers may gain some knowl- 
edge of the pitfalls in their path, by the reading of 
Rhetoric made Racy, which appears under the joint 
authorship of the Rev. W. F. Crafts and Professor H. F. 





Fisk. Strictly speaking, the book is not a formal rhet- 
oric at all; but it is none the worse for that, 
with telling illustrations of grammatical and rhetorical 
mistakes make by men of to-day, in newspapers and 


It is filled | 








books of to-day. Very often such a book as this suc- 
ceeds, with its kindly ridicule, in effecting what scien- 
tific treatises do not always effect—the banishing of 
common mistakes, in speaking and writing, from the 
lips and pen of the learner. (16mo, pp. 283. Chicago: 
George Sherwood & Co.) 


One of the best and cheapest of the various poetical 
anthologies which are now upon the market, is the recently 
jssued Red Letter Poems, which come from the house of 
Crowell. The selections, which embrace the works of 
the British poets only, begin with Chaucer and end with 
Philip Brooke Marston and Miss A. M. F. Robinson. 
The selections are characteristic and adequate; and 
while no man is ever fully satisfied with an anthology 
which leaves out some of his own favorites, none can 
complain that the selection in the present volume has 
been injudicious. There are two good indexes, one to 
the authors’ names, and one of first lines. (12mo, pp. 
648. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. James Payn is one of the successful contemporary 
novel-writers of England; and his success in his profes- 
sion has brought him into contact with many of the 
more noted English writers in the same branch of litera- 
ture Some Literary Recollections, which appeared simulta- 
neously as a serial, in England and America, is a ram- 
bling story of the men whom Mr. Payn has met, and of 
the incidents in which he took part. It is too sketchy 
to add much of permanent interest to our knowledge of 
English men of letters who have just passed away; but 
jt makes an attractive volume of literary chit-chat 
wherewith to while away an idle hour. (16mo, pp. 205. 
New York: Harper and Brothers.) 


Few are better fitted to write of the women of China 
than Adele M. Field, of Swatow; and there are not 
many books of the present year which ought to be more 
interesting to the women of America than Pagoda 
Shadows, which is practically an exhibition of Chinese 
woman-life, by this author. One of the peculiarities of 
the book is the series of autobiographies of Chinese 
women; these, with the author’s introduction and 
explanations, give a more vivid idea of native life than 
one would get from a foreigner’s description of it. This 
book should be a valuable auxiliary to the Woman’s 
Missionary Associations. (l6mo, illustrated, pp. 285- 
Boston: W.G. Corthell. Price, $1.00.) 


When it is said that the plates of the Divine Law as to 
Wines were returned to the author by the National Tem- 
perance Society, and the book itself withdrawn from 
the list of the Society’s publications, enough has been 
said to give the reader some indication of the value of 
the new edition of that book which is now sent out anew 
and uncorrected. The volume is devoted to the defense 
of the exploded “two-wine” theory. A safe rule in 
reading this book is, to accept as true nothing in it which 
your own scholarship will not permit you to verify. 
(16mo, pp. 613. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Manitoba, provincial, at Portage la Prairie...... November 4, 5 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua........0....sse0 November 11-13 








COUNCIL IN PROSPECT. 


—In the exercises of the coming New Hampshire 
State Sunday-school Convention, to which attention has 
already been called, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vinceut is 
announced to take a prominent part, his name appear- 
ing no less than four times on the programme. A tem- 
perance address is promised from Mrs. A. J. Gordon of 
Boston ; the Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, will discuss 
the library of the Sunday-school and the reading of the 
scholars; while Mrs. M, C. Cutler, whose talk to primary 
teachers at the International Convention, last summer, 
was received with much favor, will speak on the primary 
teacher’s needs. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Parents, as well as children, received a share of 
attention at the recent Rush County (Ind.) Sunday- 
school Convention. One speaker said that the best 
thought brought before the meeting, was concerning 
the desirability of parents gathering for Christian con- 
ference, on their work of Christian training and nurture. 
In church and Sunday-school, workers gather to discus, 
methods and compare results—why should not parents 
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Sunday-school. 


November 1, 1884.] 








Te 
do the same? The firet Sunday-echool in | Roberts, Faulk, and Douglass, have been 


Rush County was organized forty-eight 
years ago. Mr. H. B. Lucas is president, 
and Mr. W. W. Arnold secretary of the 
present association, which represemts a 
Sunday-school membership ef nearly four 
thousand. 


—Supplementing the theoretical by the 
practical, the Presbyterian Sunday-schoel 
Superintendents’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, at its October meeting, took an act- 
ual Sunday-school in hand, a superin- 
tendent to each class. The Sunday- 
school—that of the Northern Home for 
Soldiers’ Orphans and Friendless Children 
in Philadelphia—numbers between four 
and five hundred members, and is very care- 
fully trained in general and class exer- 
cises. In presence of the Superintendents’ 
Association, the regular programme em- 
ployed upon the previous Sunday was 
gone through with, including advance 
and review work, Scripture reading and 
chanting, responsive services and black- 
board work. At the close, the superin- 
tendents taught the lesson to the scholars. 
The Rev. Dr. R. D. Harper, the Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, Jr.,and Mr. Samuel G. 
Scott addressed theschool and the visitors. 


—Sunday-school workers are laboring 
as zealously on the Pacific slope as on the 
Atlantic coast. The work is newer in the 
West, and of course the results are less 
noticeable there as yet, but Western push 
will by and by even matters up. At pres- 
ent about one-seventeenth of California’s 
population is in the Sunday-school, 
against a proportion, in Maryland and 
Connecticut, of something like twenty- 
five per cent. of the entire population 
enrolled as Sunday-school attendants. 
Last year a new start was made in Cali- 
fornia Sunday-school work, the state con- 
vention dividing the state into ten dis- 
tricts, and appointing a president over 
each district, who should urge on the 
work of county organization as rapidly 
as possible. Asa result, twenty-two coun- 
ties were this year reported as having coun- 
ty Sunday-school organizations, though | toget 
some of these organizations are still very 
weak. There are fifty-two counties in 
the state, so plenty of work remains to be 
done,—nor are the conditions for work 
always the most favorable. For example, 
Alpine County has in all less than two 
hundred scholars in the public schools, 
and Trinity County has not a Protestant 
church within its borders. 


—Writing from Bismarck, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, in Dakota, 
a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union says: “In this and the sur- 
rounding six counties, there were only 
eight Sunday-schools in April of this 
year. Now, regularly every Sabbath, over 
six hundred persons, old and young, attend 
the eighteen new schools the writer has 
been able to organize. Many of these 
people had not attended religious services 
of any kind, for months or years. Some 
of them confessed to me that mine was the 
first voice raised prayer, in their hearing 
for six years. I have seen whole families 
loaded up in a large wagon, drawn by two 
oxen, travel five miles to attend the Union 
Those who have always 
been accustomed to pleasant, warm, and 
attractive Sunday-school rooms, would per- 
haps know how better to appreciate them, 
if they could go with me to the low-sod roof 
‘shock,’ which is often the only reom 
we can secure for Sunday-school purposes. 
Most of the people in this new land are in 
limited circumstances, and find it difficult, 
often, to provide the necessaries of life, 
yet they gladly do what they can to 
secure the Sunday-school and its blessings 
for their children.” Since the annual 
convention of the Dakota Sunday-school | , 
Association, last June, three counties, 
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organized, and cenven*'vae will be held 
in many ef the counties this fall. The 
four missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Southern Dakota, in their 
work of visiting destitute fields, helping 
feeble schools, planting new schools, and 
holding conventions, require much encour- 
agement from representatives of all de- 
nominations. The eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Dakota Sunday-school 
Association will be held early next June, in 
Aberdeen. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


4 correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times ia given each week, The 
regular edition thisweek for subscribers 1s 52,500 
eopies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 conte per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on tavo insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 








Special attention is called to the marked 
advertisement in last issue, page 684. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a Refriger- 
ant Drink in Fevers. Dr. C. H. S. Davis, 
Meriden, Conn., says: “I have used it as a 
pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and have 
been very much pleased with it.” 


Ladies will have no idea in how many 
ways Diamond Dyes can be used with pleas- 
ure and profit until they read the story of 
“Cousin John’s Wife,” published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. Send stamp 
for book and sample card, with full directions 
for fifty different uses. 








Ladies, be very cautious how you tamper 
with samples of the many wile counterfeits 
offered you, which may prove very damaging 
to the fabric and hands; and instead of these 
similar appearing packages, be sure to get the 
only harmless article for laundry and kitchen 
use, the original James Pyle’s Pearline. Sold 
by all grocers. ‘ 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Im the new Maser and Hamtte Upri Dpright 


Ptanes the strings are held 
direct bh the fron plate, each string being held =. 7. 
ythe strings are held 


In pianos generallyt’ 
ins setin wood. The results of 


the friction of wrest- 
‘ae Mason 4 Hamlin improvement are remarkable 


= of tone (resulting in oa from the easy method of 
coals thethree ae gS onging to each tone, exactly 
uch less liability of getting out of 

tane - ret being by climatic changes. This 
improvement bee been pronounced the greatest made 
Bpright Pianos for half a century.— Boston Journal, 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the first sup- 
plementary volume to “ M’Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
peedia” will be issued on or about November 15, 1884. 

Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the 
Supplement will be found in any other cyclopeedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleased to hear from any who have 
assisted in the canvass of the week itself with a view 
to taking an ag for the Bu t. The large 
circnlation of the previous volumes of“ M’Clintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 

The Supplement will be uniform with the set, and 
will be sold te subscribers only at the following prices: 
« ¢., Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, 96.00; Half Morocco, $3.00 per 
volame. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


is THE 
CHEAPRET AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and ali Suaday-schoo! Supplies. 


Sr tgnnees of papers snd catalogues seut free on 
applica 


1122 Chestnut Street, Patinteionin. 
0 Bible House. New York. 











: Pu 
c.f P. DUTTON & co., SCHOOL. LIBRARY 


geen aod od DuVoTIONAL i Pooks. |S O West ad 





‘iT. Y. CROWELL & CO 
'# Promise Book! 





WITHOUT A PEER! 


THE CHORAL UNION 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 





Dr. PALMER'S success in the large classes organized 
in New York and Brooklyn, Known asthe CHURCH 
CHoRAL UNION, numbering over 6,000 adults, has 
been achieved by methods which are fully demon- 
strated in this new work. 


Teachers and conductors of conventions can do bet 
ter and more satistactory work with THe CHUuRAL 
UNION than with any book now on the market. 

One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 
this season, and says he will 
use many more, 

THE CHORAL UNION has a carefully pre- 

ared Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced 


ingers’ Department, embracing Glees, Choruses, 
ete., of a high order, 176 pages in all. 


THE CHORAL UNION is fotten up in asuperior 
manuer, and offered at a low price. 
60 cts. per Copy by Mail; $6.00 per dozen by Express. 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
___ 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 
BE IN TIME! 


Our Christmas Music 


For this year is ready. 
Star of Hope 1-4 beautiful responsive pon Rha 


consisting of seven choice, origina 
songs, with selections of Scripture for alternate read- 
ings, address, etc., easy and effective; unquestionably 
the best thing of its kind extant. Price, $4.00 per 
hundred, By mail, , 6 cents each, or 6O cents 
per dozen. 


U 
Hull’s Christmas Annual for 1884. 
Six choice new Songs! Never better than this year. 
Price, $2.00 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, & 
cents each ; 36 cents per dozen; $2.20 per hundred. 
for 1881, 1882, and 1883, will be kept 
Back Numbers in stock and cash orders filled at 
sight. Prices same as above. 
ONE EACH of the four numbers mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts.; with Star of Hope included, #6 cts. 
Sunday-school Music Books! 


Our latest, has a fine selec 
Jewels of Praise.— tion of Christmas Music. 
Price, $30 per hundred. 
also hasal 
Gem of Gems, mas Music 0 
which is still fresh and sparkling. 
¢, $30 per hundred. 


Specimen y of either book, 25 cents in ; 
in boards. Address, es 


35 cents in 
ASA HULL, 


240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 8. se and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and yl not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced Sunday-schools. 192 pages, board 


e amount of Christ- 
the highest order, 





cover. 35 cents  cinahe Ae by mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, post pond ene 3.60 per dozen by express, 
express oye unpak oO = hundred by express. 
Specimen free to 


“. SHUEY, 
For sale by booksellers. 


NOW READY! 


THANKFUL PRAISE. 


For Harvest-Tide and Thanksgiving 
Festivals. 


A Service of especially selected Scripture, with 
new and appropriate music, by HuserT P. Main 
and JAMES A. SMITH. 16 pages. 

5 cents each; $4 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 
s1 Randolph St., Cc hicago. 
GRATEFUL PRAISE! 
A New S. S. Book by J. H. Fillmore. 


Pure in sentiment, rich in music. Specimen es 
free. Sample copy, 25 cents. FILLMORE B 
Publishers, 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


ABBATH BELLS 
Newest, Bxicurest and Beer Book for Sunday 
| wer ms jn the market. Is Baim FULL OF Gums. 


2 fe i} 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO., Springheld, Ohle Ohie 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Send for Specimen Pages, FREE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
OUR SABBATH HOME ieee ew, 


One copy mailed 35c. . Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila, 


“Kablisher, Dayton, 0. 










Phila. 5c. Sheet Music Co., 1236 Ridge Ave. 
Whelesale and Retail. was we Catalogue. 





G*=* “Geikie’s Hours witb the Bible.” Vol. Il. 
\7 covers International Lessons for this quarter. 


ENRY A, SUMNER AND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Chicago, Ll. Send for Catalogue. 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
out) Folks’ Quarterly ot How ard Gannett & Co. 





our Sunday-schoo!l Supplies, and save mone 
Order yours"2 DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, 134—BOUOKS—Chestuut Street. 


TPHE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


BOOKS. 
_Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


Publishers, 3 Astor 
*» Place, New York. 


FOR SUNDAY ScHoos, 


ALFRED L. ‘SewelL, culezao, Praag 


1885. JUST OUT. Price, 50c. 
international S. S$. Lesson Daily Calendar. 


Block form, 366 leaves, on a Beautiful ce ty 
Seven different practical thoughts each week. 
for it, or address James Arnold, Pub., Ph x 























— SESE 
EDUCATIONAL. 
LATER ILLE Pa.) | LA ADIES’ 
ARY. Kev. T. RE 


IN, i) A amt 


LASSICAL Saaeat teks 
247 South Freee stre 
Re-opened Sept, 1sth. J. W. FAIRES, DD. Principal. 


INPRERGARTNERS TRAINED at Strats 
NorMat AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Pewee, N.Y. 
Rare opportunities offered. Send for src 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL @RT GET 
valuable information free In the new I[lhustrated 
Calendar. Address E. Toure, Boston. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C. Alien, B.A- 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4... 2?R¢ 


Zoung Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year = 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. 
circulars address the Prin., © AF RDUS. 


Bishopthorpe A Boarding School fe for Girls, Beth- 


lehem, Penna. Prepares fer Welles- 

ers Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 

ellesiey on our certificate. Reopens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. L. WALSH, Prin. 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


415 Lecust St., Philadelphia. Studente! pre 
3653 for business or for high standing in College, 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY. Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies = little girls, No. 13% 
North Broad Street, Philadel ~*~. ill begin its 
i4th year September 10th, 1 circulars and 
information address REBECCA x JUDK. EL. 

At home Mondays,» 

















Mrs. J. A. 





National Schoolof Elocation and Gratery 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., President. 


Class and private instruction. Morning, afternoon, 
evening, and Saturday classes. 
Classes for gentlemen, ladies, youth, and children, 


Classes for clergymen, lawyers. blic speakers, 
uke 


come in Elocution, Oratory, end Lemar, 
gular an special courses. Cata! ne containing 
full information sent free upon application. 


CHAMPION Y CITY Y COLLEGES 
+> >CONSOLIDATEDO 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Williss College of Short-Hand, 
F. W. WILLISS, Principal. 


** Students Paradise.’”’ Conducted Lg Business Men. 
“ Graduates are experts.”” Both sex No V 


o 
stamp for circulars. Springfield, O 


“STAMMERING” 


he tongue of the stammerers shall be ready te 
weak Ad —Isa. 32: 4. 

AMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC 
TIONS OF SPEECH THOROUGHLY AND PER- 
MANENTLY CURED. (The highest testimonials.) 
NSTITUTE, om — Garden Street, Philadelphia. 

DWIN JOHNSTON, 


SCHOOL AGENCY (ites an‘ cs 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East lth St., N. 


EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIERS 
FASHION QUARTERLY, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Nearly one thousand engravings, illustra- 


ting the new things in every department of 
fashion. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Four pages of new music, in most cases 
original, either vocal or instrumental. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, to- 
gether with descriptions and engravings to 
show what they look like. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Valuable original articles, mostly illus- 
trated, on subjects that treat of the adorn- 
ment of the person, the beautifying of 
nena and the newest things in art needle- 
wor 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Instructions how the distant consumer can 
shop as satisfactorily and as economically 
as residents of the city. 

Price, 60 cents per year; specimen copies, 16 cents. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Eighth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, 


Greikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Wevrde of Christ. Cunni 
eikie, New and cheaper ng the 
somest my issued at a low price. One — 
16mo, 835 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cemts. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 eents. 

“A great and noble work, rich in information, ele 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feet- 
ing. '—Literary World. 

A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the 
point, it breathes tle spirit of true faith in Christ. 
rejoice at such a magnificent creation and wonder at 
the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr. DeLitzscu. 

* Asa picture of the civilization of Christ's time aad 
country. Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archate 
knowledge is not the product of a el cramming 
for this book. It is digested knowledge; it appears 
less in learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and Howson have 
done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the 
life of St. Panl’s Lord. The learning is not less full 
nor less luminous: while in some respects it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated inte 
the life itself.""— Harper's Magazine. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


wade, -scbeo! Library Beoks. sead te DR BA. 
Vik. Albany, N. Y., forcatalogue, 
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“Harper’s Young People 
overflows with everything that can be thought of 


TO MAKE CHILDREN 
HAPPY, MERRY, AND WISE.” 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Harper's Young People, 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


me , large 8vo. Price Five Cents a number, 
2.00 a year. Postage free to all subscribers 
in the United States or Canada. 


&@ A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of four cents in 
postage stamps. 


The SrxtH VoLuME will begin with the num- 
ber issued November 4, 1884. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is about to be 
published in Loidon. It is fast attaining a 
dirculation wherever the English language is 
spoken, and in thousands of homes its weekly 
visits are welcomed with delight by “young 
boys and sweet girls and their kind, tender 
mothers,” The extraordinary rapidity with 
which this wide circulation has been gained is 
due to the obvious fact that its publishers have 
spared neither pains nor expense to secure for it 
the very best literary and artistic work. 

The young rejoice in it because it holds for 
them a world of entertainment and informa- 
tion; their elders approve it because its enter- 
tainment is always wholesome and its instruc- 
tion in the highest degree valuable. Parents 
and teachers have come to regard it as an effec- 
tive agency for the mental, moral, and physi- 
eal education and improvement of its readers. 

Its serial and short stories have all the dra- 
matic interest that juvenile fiction can possess, 
while they are wholly free from all that is 
pernicious or vulgarly sensational. They are 
intended to be of superior literary quality, so 
that their perusal may tend to the cultivation 
of a vorrect taste in literature. The humorous 


stories, articles, and pictures are full of inno- |. 


cent fun, without a trace of that coarseness 
which mars so mueh of the literature that is 
offered for the amusement of the young. 

The papers on natural history and other 
scientific subjects, travel, and the facts of life, 
are by writers whose names give the best pos- 
sible assurance of accuracy and value. The 
historical stories, biographical tales, and anee- 
dotes, present attractively the most inspiring 
and stirring incidents in history, and in the 
lives of men, women, and children renowned 
for worthy deeds. 

Papers on athletic sports, games, and 
pastimes give full instructions with respect to 
those subjects, and in all these departments 
illustrations freely aid the text. Fine pictures 
representing the work of the foremost artists 
and engravers on wood, lavishly illustrate its 


In all mechanical respects HARPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE is as attractive as fine paper, legible 
type, and skilful printing can make it. There 
is nothing cheap about it but its price. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

In purity of tone, beauty of illustration, and in 
variety of attractive, entertaining, and instructive 
contents of the highest literary merit, it is unexcelled, 
and deserves a place in every home blessed with chil- 
dren, whose lives it will make better and brighter 
with its weekly visits.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, informa- 
tion, and interest.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


This charming little paper isa weekly feast of good 
things to the boys and girlsin every family which it 
visits,— Brooklyn Union. 

One of the most popular children’s periodicals in the 
country, and its charming stories and sketches and 
beautiful illustrations well deserve the suecess.—San 
Prancisco Argonaut, 

It overfiows with stories, poems, anecdotes, instruc- 
tive articles, pictures, and everything else in its line 
that can be thought of to make children happy, mer- 
ry, and wise; and it will bear reading over again 
many times without losing its freshness, vivacity, or 
power to charm.— Providence Journal. 

HarprrpEr’s YOUNG PKOPLE continues to lead the 
weekly publications for youth throughout the country, 
and probably throughout the world. The illustrations 
are excellent, and the contents are well calculated to 
interest and instruct.— The Living Church, Chicago. 

An epitome of everything that is attractive and 
desirable in juvenile literature.— Boston Courier, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
Volume V. ony ready. A few copies of 
Volumes II., LI., and IV. still on hand, 
Price, $3.50 each, Volume I. out of print, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ce aay ae Sane Se 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S MAGAZIN Bh cccscsssscesssseoees Per Year, $4.00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY ...0......c00-cecsessses “ « 4.00 
HARPEB’S BAZAR. ...ccccseocccssesssoeeeee _ 2 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.........0+ 2 2.00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers)............- ss 10.00 


Postage free to ali subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 

S@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 

A NEW BOOK FOR 

SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


TEACHERS 
OF INFANT AND PRIMARY CLASSES. 


cooD WORDS, 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS AND HYMNS. 


Compiled by a teacher, with an Introduction by the 

Rev. Edwin W. Rice, D. D. 18mo, cloth. Illustrated. 

es. Price, per ev Scents. L 
pelos , per mail, 2 


FIRST LESSONS FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 


ARRANGED IN PERIODS, WITH SIMPLE 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
1smo, Paper, 3 cents; 100 copies, $2.50. 
This little book contains questions as to the most im- 
portant persons mentioned in the Bible, and the chief 
events in their lives. 








n paper covers, 








REVISED EDITION, 
THE 
CHILD’S SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. 
EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY-ONE 
ENGRAVINGS. 
18mo. 14 pages. 16 cents. 


This books is designed copetes but not exclu- 
sively, for the younger classes of bath: h-schools. It 
embraces a general and connected account of the chief 
events recorded in the Scriptures. The answers are 
short and simple, and, as far as practicable, in Bible 
language. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
18mo. 198 pages. 25 cents. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 


“In easy Scripture lessons for young —. wir 
questions and practical instruction for each | 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., or 
10 Bible House, New York. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE NOW READY 
CARLYLE IN LONDON. 


THE CONCLUDING PORTION OF 
MR. FROUDE’S BIOGRAPHY OF CAR- 
LYLE. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
1 vol., $1.50. 


in Library Edition, 2 vols. (BEING 
VOLS. Ill. AND IV. OF FROUDE’S 
THOMAS CARLYLE, A HISTORY OF 
HIS LIFE), with two Portraits. $2 per vol. 
Mr. Froude has done his work singularly well. It is 
honest, straightforward. fair, candid, . and paints the 
man to life.—[ Bosion Herald. 
If there be any story in literature to stand com part- 
son with this Carlyle ome7. © surely it has never yet 
been told.—[New York Tim 











“All the workmanship,” says the “ Tele- 
gram,” of Mr. A. B. Frost’s “Stuff and Non- 
sense,” “including the illustrations, the read- 
ing matter, and even the design for the cover, 
are from Mr. Frost’s hand. There are more 
than 100 illustrations in all, and these are ac- 
companied by curious rhymes and jingles, con- 
stituting a most amusing and brilliant literary 
and artistic salad.” 1 vol., 8vo, $1.50. 
ane fe Tee ee st tl ow 

os Doe are for sale by all booksellers, or will 

be sent postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Send and Get a Copy of 


Precious Promises. 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., author of “ Hours 
With the Bible,” ete. 

Contains Choice Devotional Reading and 
Hymns. Full of Encouragement, Help and 
Refreshment for Christians in all Stations 
of Life. 

18mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 75 cts. 
Sent by post, on receipt of price. Address 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


12 Astor Place, New York. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 
fiay's Cheek ee ply rhe i | 
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@Aanamaker’s. 





PHILADELPHIA, October 27. 

Lupin’s merino stands as 
high in all the markets of the 
world as Lupin’s cashmere ; 
but for some reason un- 
known to us nobody else in 
Philadelphia keeps a general 
assortment of it. There is 
no wholesale stock of it in 
the U. S. to draw from; and 
nobody can get it without 
order from Paris. But that 
is no reason. Merino is 
wanted; Lupin’s of course. 
The only reason we can see 
for not keeping merino is 
that ladies who want it will 

enerally take cashmere. 
That’ sa very bad mercantile 
reason, in our opinion. 

You want a merino dress, 
or wrap, or baby cloak. You 
ask a merchant for it. He 
probably hasn’t any ; he may 
have two or three two-year- 
old colors, or black, too fine 
or too coarse; not a mer- 
chant in the city has twenty 
colors and seven qualities— 
not one but Wanamaker. 

No other house in the 
country provides anything 
like so many colors and quah- 
ties and makes of cashmere. 
We sell more of evening 
colors alone than some of the 
largest houses sell of all; 
more of the costlier qualities 
than almost any other house 
of coarse and fine together ; 
more of Lupin’s, doubtless, 
than anybody else of. all the 
makes. But this wouldn’t 
be worth the saying, if the 


reason were not worth your. 


knowing, too. We have all 
the colors in use, all the 
qualities made by approved 
makers, and several makes. 
The reason for having so 
many is that people have 
come to expect them here; 
they all want Lupin’s; but 
they are better satisfied with 
what they get, if they see 
others. There’d be no loss 
to buyers, if we kept only 
Lupin’s cashmeres and meri- 
nos, and no others ; but peo- 
ple wouldn’t continue to be 
satisfied with Lupin’s even, 
withoutconstantly comparing 
with others. And the*only 
way other makes can be sold 
at all is by putting thema 
trifle under Lupin’s price. It 
is not superfluous to keep 
them. 

We sell possibly a tenthas 
much merino as cashmere. 
It costs a trifle more and 
looks exactly the same ; but 
it is heavier, wears longer, 





can be turned wrong side 
out and made over. It is 
two dresses in one, Per- 
haps ladies are not generally 
good enough economists to 
buy two dresses in one. 

Cashmere-—we’ re speaking 
of all-wool cashmere, of 
course—costs 50 cents to 
$1.25 a yard; merino, 60 to 
$1.35. The colors and quali- 
ties of cashmere are too long 
a list to think of; of merino 
not so many, but all the uses 
are provided for. 

And this is about the whole 
story of all-wool cashmere 
and merino here; and here 
is the better part of the cash- 
mere and merino world at 
one counter. 


Joun WANAMAKER. 


on Thirteenth and Market streets, 
ty-hall square. 








THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage l0c. extra. 

“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read Chese lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 
course. The historical prineiples which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in Wea of the divine Word 
against current assailants, e a, S therefore glad to 

see this new edition ¢ “ale 
a tale of enake otic and especially adapted to 

= great ¢ a4 

meet the objections of - SB yy at = Present day. 

Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 

literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the re- 

markable discoveries which have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 
larly qualified for his. work, and he has brought 

Bis is vast stores of knowl to confirm the historical 

ae ee th eg et = — i Sea man- 


nt THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


MA ARO No. 6. on ow 
nee ny Price’ #200 per : ree. 


me sore 5° CAROLS, N » i d 
Cc $1.00 : Fespective vy. » 2, 3,4, am 5. 


cuprsTmas meatiiiien, A Musieal and 
ss -—. Service. . ®, — Neely and H. P. 








Price, $3.00 per 10¢ 
CHILDRENS MESSIAH. A usical and 
ive Service. Ln B Flora Neelys and H. P. 

~g ie $3.00 per 10 


es a CHILD. A Prin Exercise. Mrs, 
¢ F. Crafts. Price, $4.00 per 100, ~ 


A sample of each, sent by m mail itpaid, on receipt 
ofeo cenis. . — » 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau St., New York. 


FLoon’s GAROLS 


FOR CHRISTMAS, THIS YEAR, 

cre GRAND asever. Try them! Price 
five cents each, $4.00 per 100. Also now 
ready, & beautiful CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 
by John R. Sweney, entitled, 


WIME PICTURES 


Price, music, 25 cents each, $2.40 per doz. 
Words only, $2.00 per 100. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila. Pa 


a@-FREE FOR THREE MONTHS.“@8 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly at One Dollar a Year. 
number contains about 2} EXCELLEN? pe 
| comprohanatve ohoare: hical sketcnes of notable 

Men and Women a he Hour.” Totntroduce it, will 
be sent FREE 3 MONTHS te aay ADDR RESS. 

L. Kiopscu & Co., Publishers, 4 White St., N. 


LET EVERY YOUNG MAN READ 
“Infidel Objections, Considered and Refuted.” 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
ULIAN HAWTHORNE’S new novel, ** Archi. 
bald Malmaison,” in funk & Wagnalis’ (10 4 12 
De St., N. Y.) Standard arr —15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts, 


r. H. has a more power fal 1 ination than ee 
contemporary writer of fiction. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa 
ment, or & Dictionery and A index 
tote Bible, by whichany verse in the Bible may be 

ily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A new edition thoroughly 

inted on fine paper and substantially bound 
Roval ©, cloth. This is the wine and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great wor! 
Sent to any me he M emchsenhcien 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8023 Cheetuut St., Philadelphia. 

















revised, nearly 900 
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BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF BIBLE STUDY AND TEACHER TRAINING. 


Now MODIFIED AND a TO MEET THE RE 


Includes courses parallel and preparatory to the International Lessons, and on practical Sabbath-school methods. 
each, to schools of five or more, 
Isolated members, 75 cis. 


annual term of six months, 
which includes all .¢xpense for text, pamphlets, tuition, etc. 


The Bible Correspondence School consists of a union of local B. C. 
each y its own president, who prese 





report of work done to the Secreta: 
ONLY TEXT BOOK IS THE. BIBLE, 
SUED MONTHLY containin, 


Iss 
Bible and of Bible Teachers’ methods. 


Lessons easier and shorte: 


2 System of reporting simplified and thoroughly organized. 


Enroliment books now open. 


of Sabbath-school Work. THE 
PAMPHLETS ARE 
elaborate guidvs to the — of the 
The local B. C. School may 


5,300 MEMBERS LAST YEAR. 





ORKER IN THE UNI 





from Nov. 1 to May 1. 


Annual fees, 50 cts. 





ORGANIZATION 


esents an annual 


home, 


1. Hold weekly or monthly meetings under the president. 
2. Without meetings study at home and recite in writing. 
3. Without meetings, or even written exercises, members study at | 


AND METHODS. 


| papers. 


CHOOL. 


SUCCESSFULLY TRIED BY 


UIREMENTS OF EVERY INTELLIGENT SABBATH-SCHOOL 
ED STATES AND CANADA. 


One 


4. Pursue the work of the Bible Correspondence School as a careful 
Bible Reading Course. 


The local president may combine any or all of these methods in con- 
ducting his school. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR NEAT TERM. 


| 3. Certificates granted to all averaging 50 per cent. in their studies, 


4 


4. Fifty-two prizes, amounting to $500, awarded for best examination 


Over 100 new names received daily. Organize at once, and send list of members (giving fuZZ name and post-office address of each) to 


JAMES A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
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OC ATION :—The Institution is 

y .. structure—stands in a 
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science, literature and art as 
partment for the eecommedation of 43 who are not sufficiently advanced 
and Christia ement. this School aim to be positively 

THE ADVANTAGES | OF THIS SCHOOL.- + The healthfulness of th 
as free from malari«! influences as a 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. ° 
THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. - 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE RESURRECTION. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 eo,.. 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
72 25 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No 


THE NEW TESTAMENT! 


The King James Version of A. D. i6iI, 
an 
The Revised Version of A. D. (881. 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 
Cloth, 2% cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 


12 cents extra. 
The type is clear and No one need be without 


a Revised Testament when prices are bro: 
by —¥ ught so low. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Co., 





802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. B tee 





HISTORY OF THE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


From the foundation of the Governmeni to the Chicago Convention of 1884. By 


E. V. SMALLEY, formerly of the New York Tribune. 
well as one profitable to be familiar with in this year of practical patriotism. 


A surprisingly interesting volume, as 
In one large 


12mo volume, including fine portraits of BLAINE and LoGaN. Fine cloth, price 60c. post-paid. 


TABLE OF 

Early Parties in the United States. 
Beginning of Anti-Slavery Movement. 
Whig and Democratic Parties. 
Revival of the Slavery Agitation.—The Liberty Party. 
Wilmot Proviso.—Free Soil Party. 8 of 1848. 
Compromise of 1850 and Fugitive-Slave Law 
Cam: of 1852.—Defeat of Whig Party 
Rise and Fall of Know-Nothing, or ‘Aamican Party. 
yews Societies and Their Work. 

ansas-Nebraska _— le. 
Outend enatate, Bi tt Decision, and Attack on 

Charles Sumne: 

as of the’ Republican Party.—Campaign of 
Jonn'B Brown's . ae. —Helper’s “ Impending Crisis.” 
The Cam f 1360. “ 


Secession — ebellion. —War. 

Emancipation of the Slaves. 

Presidential Campaign of 1864. 

Securing the Fruits of the War.—Struggle with 
Andrew Johnson. 

Campaign of 1868, 


CONTENTS. 


| Condition of the South.—Carpet-Bag Governmeut.— 
| Ku-Klux-Klan Conspiracy. 

Defending the National Honor and the Public Credit. 
The Liberal Defection and Campaign of 1872. 
a Grant’s Second Administration.—Campaign 


Geutboren about Electoral Count. 

President yes’ Administration.—The . Southern 
Question.—civil Service Reform. 

Resumption of Specie Payments.—Election Laws.— 
Democratic Attempt to Coerce the Executive. 

Campaign of 1880.—Nomination and Election of James 
A. Garfield. 

Adniinistration of President Garfield. — Assassination. 
—Arthur’s Administration. 

haaaes Campaign of 1884.—Nomination of Blaine and 

2Ogan, 

Republican Platforms, 1856 to 1884, 

Early Republican Leaders. 

Financial Achievements. 

Electoral and Popular V otes, 1856 to 1880. 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


“ A timely and valuable work. The author is Mr. 
Eugene V. Smalley, a well-known journalist. The 
volume si.ould be widely read, and its extreme cheap- 
ness places it within the reach of the great army of 
workingmen and voters.’’— Hvening Journal, Chicago. 

“Mr. Smalley has had wide personal ex egg 
and has been an earnest student of political affairs. 
more — writer on the topic he has po} 
would be difficult to find, and his treatment of his sub- 
ject is excellent, calm, judicious, and convincing.” — 
Daily Advertiser, Newark, 

‘ The very best Republican hand-book so far issued. 
It wastes no words; treats with accuracy the various 
services done the country by the great party, and fur- | 


For sale by 


nishes convenient and useful statistics of republican 
victories, The salvation of the Republican party lies 
in the thinking voter. Let the masses inform thein- 
selves—and this little book is quite valuable as an instru- 
ment to that end—and the success of the Republican 
candidates is as fully assured as though the votes had 
already been counted.”—Hvening Post, Hartford, Conn. 
| 


| “Mr. Smalley is an attractive writer, and the man 
| who takes up his book with a view to informing him- 





| self on the country’ 8 political history will find itagree- ; 


| ably written, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“ This is a much-needed work, and should be in oe 
hands ofevery young man in the country.” —Nat. Tr 
Washington. 


— Inquirer, 


The Penn Publishing Company, 802 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





Use A 


Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have ‘them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 


half leather, for $1.50. 


The papers can be placed in the 
Address, 


Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. 





Cruden’s Complete Concordance 


material word in the verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 
tially bound. Royal 8vo, cloth 
work. 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
; index to the Bible, by which any verse in the 


Bible may be readily found by looking for any 


900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan. 


This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great 


Send to any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


These binders have been made ex pressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., 





A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


Classical Examiner of the University of London. 


Thereare three books which ought be found in every 
household—th bar tith an KE nglish Dictionary, and 
« BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the 
first two is univ ersally 9 d; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal jinportance of 
the third. Bible Dictiouaries of a certain grade of 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of our country. though by no means so widely 

circulated as desirable ; but if is also true that all such 
books a pared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a compre shensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, bas of late been 


deeply felt, and fre mn tly expressed, by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-se hool teachers urged upon 


publishe rs the need of such awork. Such. most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


- Dt William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book universally admitted, by those most oar netens 
to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
as among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time,in both kurope and America, and they have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
littie room for competition or criticisia, 

This Dietionary, prepared under the direction and 
superin tendence of DR. SMUTH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account 
of every place and name mentioned in the Bivie 
whick can possible need explanation, of every ani- 
mal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
WwW rite rs, and of every custom and article of use 
among Jewish and contemporary nations, to 
which reference is madein the Bible or Apocrypha. 
The 








“most recent researches of Kobinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in det ermin ny questions hitherto 
unsettied, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It c —_—— also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being e tire! iy reliable,and many of them 
the results of tl ripest aud rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of ne denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respects, [t 
contains ever 1,000 pages and 150 “a >"> 
ajl substantially bound in black cloth. To y) 5 


now sent, postpaid, to any part 
of the United States or Canada for 


4@- Agents should write for special 12.29 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


this a pepular edition the price 
has been reduced from $5, and is 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include » poeees, 

From 1 to 4 copies, one year.. 
pa UT eae 
* 10 to 19 copies.. ; 

coples or over , 
Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 

To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 

regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indl- 
vidual’ ac addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
era. The papers for a club should all go ge Na 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

fice, and others in the same school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent forming of 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin 2 
club, but each school should have ite own club, 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it 

Additions may be made at any time to aclub—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
pa 





The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber a0 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa ciub subscription is renewed by some other pee 
— than the one who sent the previous subscription, 

such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the — of the one 
formed last year by . 


FOR THE SMALLER. ‘SCHOOLS.— By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the ne- 
fit of the very lowest rate, It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean t every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber ofteachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number = of counts in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
fame rate. Teachers belonging to the wT ——- 
may be counfed as ONE in making such a st nee 2 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An onacrey § cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ov this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the pa paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine | lil be sent 
free w application 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper ts de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
oan as for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

r copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
vighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send ‘The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten m shillings prepaid, The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


REVOLUTION 
IN WASHING. 











The Missouri Steam Washer. 
The Quickest and most Thorough Wash- 
ing Machine ever made. 
etail Price, $10.00. Liberal Discounts 
to Dealers and Agents. 
Live Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Machines sent to any address (where not 
on saie) charges prepaid on receipt of $ 10.00. 

Washes, Steams and Bleaches the ar- 
ticles at the same time; Saving Labor, Time, 
Soap, Clothes, Mending, and last, but not 
least, Health and Life. 

JOHNSTON BROS., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


- OFFICES AND FACTORIES, 


oo North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo 
‘urd & Arch Streets, Philada., Pa. 
3135 Sov*th State Street, Chicago, Ills. 


~BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale, Ask him for a‘. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N 2d St., Phila., 


LL CRAGIN & CO, BORE Ys:eLHCTING 
Stree?, Philadelphia, offer to iv e subscripers first- 





class sheet music, plano and vocal, gratia. Write for 


clreular, Mention this paper. 


GEE the the advertisement of MRS. POTTS GOLD | 
HANDLE SAD IRONS in next issue, 


saving in price. 


Best BODY BRUSSELS below 


at far below real value. 


IMMENSE STOCK 


OF ALL CRADES OF 


CARPETING 


We are now making our Semi-annual offering of 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Our YVELVETS wear next best to Wiltons. 


the variety of patterns giving MOQUETTE effects at a large 


market prices. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at all prices, many patterns offering 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 


with confidence, being certain of giving entire satisfaction. 


Ji He J. DOBSON, Manufacturers, 


809 and 8ii CHESTNUT STREET. acetal 


Call and see 





‘actory: 912 
-21,23& 


_ STORES: 





FINE FURNITURE sion: 








ROCKFORD : 


are unegualied in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief pe ty of 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; the Ad- 
miral Commanding in 7 e U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- 
_ neers, Conductors and nd Railway men. 





ziza4aeheToo*AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


WATCHES 


ST Pe 





dose th 
and towns by 


ers). who give 





1884. STYLISH AND 


ECONOMICAL. 


a ———— 


ARCADIA 


SoLD BY STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 





EST: for af durability are re- 
Sold in 


Exclusive Agents 


nized as THE 


uses in whi 


aan m4 _ 
the Y’s 
leading | oon 
a FULL warranty. 


1885, 














BALL’S 





The ONLY —_ ang ae. can be returned by 
its PERE after 3 wear, if not found 

PE ECTLY, “SATI SF Ac TORY 
in every Lid t,and its price refund x selten, 
Made in av ariety of styles and prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
Ly None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on 


“CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
PATCHWORK. We send ten 
sample pieces of elegant silk, all 
different, and cut soas to make one 
I2-inch block of ¢ razy patchwork, 

with diagram showing how to put them together, and 
a variety of new stitche 8, for 35 cents. We send aset 
of 3 Perforated Patterns, working size, of birds, 
butterflies, bugs, beetles, spiders and web, reptiles, 
ey Greenaway figures, flowers, etc., with’ material 
for trenaforriyes to the silk, for 60 cents. 

Our book, ** Flow te Make Home Beautiful,” 
teaches all the embroidery stitches, and a variety "or 


Patchwork stitches. Price, 15 cents. All the above 
$1.00, postpaid. J. L. Patten, 38 W. Mth St., N.Y. 


ET’S shoe our children with the best, the SOLAR 
4_ TIP, and insure comfort and economy. 


Ae! for Burt’s Shoes. They fi Wahu- 
| factured by Edwin C, Burt & Co., New fork. 

















FERRIS’ 


PATENT 








L GOOD | 
SENSE | 


CORSETS AND 


Corded Waists. 


Are THE BEST 
for all ages, from 


INFANTS 


TO 
ADULTS. 
Ask your merchants 
for them-takenooth'r 
Send for circular. 
FERRIS BRGS., urs. 


$1 WHITE 8T., 5. YT. 





TO EMBROIDER 


get Brainerd and A 


CRAZY QUILTS 


ry ends called 


Armstrong’s facto’ 
Waste’ | mbroidery—sold at less than half price. 


# cents will buy what wou 


ld cost One Dollar in 


skeins, all g° ood ‘ell k and weeusirad colors, in proses 
t 


from one 
stamps or postal note to 


ree yards long. Send r) cents 


The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 Baoarwar, New York. 











like gas. 
If wot found at 


Hon. R. P. 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
Nochimney orglobe. Nosmoke or odor, 
Nen-expleosive. Cleanly. 


Burns open 


Adapted for all places. 
Superier for reading and sewing. 


the stores, we will send 


one, delivered free in U.8., for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertewn, N.Y 


FLOWER, Pres't. 


Remember, this is the 
“HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 





tor out-of-town parties. Rag aan out- 
Purchasing Sin, Ap ve Iniants’ Wardrobes, 


address" hyo kf: aN. 


For references, etc. 












Front St., Philadelphia. 


LOTHS 


RETAIL 
Snodgras§&, 
Murray & Co. 


Market & Ninth Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


LONDON DYED 
SEALSKIN CLOTHS, 
LADIES’ 

54 INCH DRESS CLOTHS, 
NEW STYLE 
ULSTER CLOTHS, 
LADIES’ 
CORDUROYS FOR SUITS. 


—_—_~__—_ 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 








Catalogue «* 
Price List 


Men’s and Boys Clothing | 
and Furnishing Goods 








is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 
Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





H ‘EW BOOK. Contains illus- 
ensington trations and plain instructions for ali 
the stitches. Describes 70 FLowers; 

tells how each is worked, what material 

Embroide and stitches to use, GIVES THE PROPER 
coLors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 

stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 


TO TRIM AND FINISH ; how to line, press 
The ‘Colors ind wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 


TRATED. Price by mail, 35c. Agents 
of Flowers. 


wanted. 

125 NEW STITCHES 
fer Crazy _ MF New Beek. Gives full 
slitchea Price eres sized squares. Ten puges of 
stitches 

Ew SAMPLE BOOK OF SEARPEne 
PATTERNS. Shows over 1300 designs ior 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each design 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
mot rab. Price, 

Stamping Outfit. Contains fone fata 

= stamping on Plush. Veivet, &c. pat- 
teras. Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, On ~~ — juivies, 
£3 , for Kensington, utline, Ribbon. Arrasene and other 
mmbroidery, and tor KensincTron anp LustRO Paintine. 
Powder, Pad and Sample Book described above, all_tor 
PA.00. "All three Books and Outfit for $1.50. 
“anping Patterns at ‘ev t 
T. ARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


NeWBRANSON 
KNITTER 


throughout Al 
aE EUROPE = as the Simp 








WILSON ADJUSTABLE 


C With thirt 


PORT. on 
se Smal 
Prshippete-0.B. 0. o:3. WilnonAdjuse 


© Bat Rroadwav,New ont 


EST WRITING PAPER 
PUT UP IN NEAT BOXES 
SAI FE CG ENVE 
all Fine Sip 


SET 
WuiTine PAPER Co. 
RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Ohestuut Street Philadelphia. 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 


ENDORSED BY 











Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 





Rev. W. Randoiph, 





FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev.J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, Rev. B. M. Paimer 












Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. 


























PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for Price and New Photegraphs. 


Faye ne mom gg Pe “SWAN 
2445S. gna Sr. 
MF" oh a BY PHILA. 


And STERE 


= TERE 











all prices. Views illustrat: 
EXHIBITIONS, ,-t 
aPtt. 


br PfSe 


ROPITABLE Rae oR FOR A MAN WITH 


Lemteuam for Home Amusement. 136-page Catalogue — 
McALLISTER, , Optician, 49 N Nassau Bt. New y York. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 
The Finest Grude of Church Bellis. 
be a Pore na co — —" 


e@ mi: 
CLINTON ‘A. MENEE iy pi BELL ‘COMPANY, 
oy N. 


. Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bellsofpure wy Tin for¢ “hurches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WaRRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, ete. ; also Chimes 

















noted for superiority over ail others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, ao | 
Clocks, &c. ce. bs and cata- 
anes sent free, 

H. McSHanE & Co. “Baltimore, Ma, 

Microscopes, 
——— 
PERA GLASSE 
Es 


Thermometers, 
W.H. Walmsile S., successors 60 R. & J. 
Beck, Philad’a. Tos. Price List free to any address, 


CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE. 


Send for Catalogue. S. C. Sm 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, “Mase. 


PULPIT SUITS Kopi 'w'Goy S80 | 
ogue. 


bury Street, Boston. Send for 


MAGIC Lisa: 








Barometers, | 











Send for 1 20 OR: 
GAN, a 





GAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE sss 





Send for Catalogue. A, J. Weide 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 South ‘Second St., Phila. 








"HEAT YOUR HOUSE" 


ARM. Alp 


FURNACES 


f\ 


=] | 


FREEDOM FROM DUST 


rut mT 
MANTELS 


AND GRATES. Lowest Prices—Pinast Gasae— 


Largest Stock. Call 


for illustrated catalogue, BLA: TK MANT EL’ Wonks, 
16 16 Market Street, C ‘amden, N J. 


SLATE MANTEL Jos. 8. ‘Miller & Bro., M'fs.’r 


1203-10 Ridge Ave., P ‘hilad’a. 


TEACLUBS= 


ive a 46 pi 








—— ev- 


for © 16 
yy oa os 


China 
ora or) Stet Enotes on Onin fy: Ser of $2 oo 


t 
or a 11 piece English Chamber Toilet Set. With « $1: 
guaer we anes tenho Pink or Blue eat ts k A: a 
hamber Tuilet Set es or an English D 1 
Tea Set of 44 pie a « ops 





and Peals. For more than halfa eentury | 


| valuable. 





Telescopes, 


| 


| 


| for Infants, Children 


| 





nar Slanarede of | 


other Premiums. Tila atal ree. 
Wanted. GREAT hast N TEA | 
es $33 & 335 Br’d way, Provid 


ence, B.1. j 





The J.B.Wa 


Successor to J. B. 
BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, 








kins [, 








ee ee | oe SIC 
- ~ Se oor IC Cr 


‘77 


and Mortgage Co. 


WATKINS & CO. 
INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


$750,000. 





FARM MORTGAGES t 





Interest 


te" Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 


lh. 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


Prompt as Covernment# 


Coupons payable ath 








Aggregate amount, - 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 
Aggregate amount, 








tions have been fuifilied to the letter. 





x ee a me oe ae 
ae ee ee ee ee 


10 Years Business Report. 


The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 


Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 


Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 
Number of investors in these mortgages !473; some of them have had 
14 years experience with us; each one can testify that ail our representa- 


You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. COQ., 
LAWRENCEH, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


- 
ee eel ee ee eee ee ee ee ae a ee a a 







$5,580,350 
$1,773,600 


$7,048,500 
$2,822,100 





Soon oon ea 


ee te ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
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JOHNSTON’S 


FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 


the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


For the sick and well alike, it is the best 


of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 


Consult your physician about 


it. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NUTRITIOUS, 


4 FLUID 
PURE, BEEF 

WHOLESOME EXTRACT. 

, Used by German, Frencun, and U. S. Gev’ts. 





FOOD 


















(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 
The most nutrisiogs and cheapest Flour 
known. e best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 
Dyspeptics and invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. S&S. 
Makes the most latable bread. Its value as a food 
and Invalids fully set forth in 
our [llustrated Pam »hiet, which is sent 
to any address, and 8 10ws the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. FR F F 
PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., CHicaco, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
aay One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town. "ee 
For DYSPEPSIA, 
@ DIABETES, 
LUNG Troubles & 
Nervous Pebility. 
NEW WASTE-REPAIRING BREAD 
AND GEM FLOUR —Free from Bran or Starch 
Kn 4 pounds fre free to a Ppyuictens and ant Gegeymnen nD ye 
: FOL li w avEncewn.. N.Y. 
Mi EAT 
ATMORE’S “'RSE Ma! 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
Breaklast Cocoa. 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 





BATH OF 


[ *EA! NTILE and BIRTH HUMORS, Milk- 
Crust, Scalled Head, Eczemas, and every form of 
Itching, Sealy and Pimply Affections of the Skin and 


BEAUTY. 


Scalp with Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 
cleansing, purifying, and beautifying properties of the 
Cuticura Soap. Absolutely Pure. An exquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 
odors and soothing balsams. For Rough, Chapped, 


and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is infi- 
uitely superior to all other soaps. Sold everywhere. 
Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 


Send for ** How to Preserve and Be autify “he Skin.’ 





BEST ass 


EVER USED 


Improved ELASTIC 
TRUSS. Worn night 
and day. Sent by mail 
everywhere. Write for 
full descriptive circulars 
to the 
N.Y. Elastic Truss Co., 
144 Broadway, New York. 


eae YOUR EYES 


Protect Your Sight 
Spectacles and Eye-Glasses 












BY USING ONLY THE BEST 


Made from the finest quality of pure white Optical 
glass, mounted in handsome, light and durable frames, 
sent by mail, postpaid, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing valu- 
able information for the preservation of sight, and 
full instructions for fitting the eyes. Save money by 
purchasing direct from the manufacturer. 

All goeeds guaranteed as represented, or 


money refunded. Address 
OPTICAL & TONIC EYE-WASH WM’F’G CO., 
1673 Broadway, New York. 
a@” AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR TERMS. 





or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson IHlustra- 







tions Published. 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 


Fairbanks. PROVIDENCE, R, |. 

















THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


To INVESTORS, 
OONET 
you ott secured by 


m first-class Real Estate in Minne. 
eels: oe Hennepin Co. Minn wt. three 
times theamountof theloan,and guaranieced 
to net 8 per ct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
14 years in business in this city. Srirst-clase 

references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
S.H. BAKER, Loan Av’t.. Winvenrolis,Mina 


INVESTORS @ 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, First Mortgage R 








to Satin- 


tate Loans paid ie hey York. iu 

faction GU R RANTEED.: For reliability , consult 
Third Nat, nk, N. ¢. City, or Nat. Bank, .wrence, 
Kan. Security Lar nterest promptly paid. 


cone pamphiet,wit n testimonials, sam ple forms,etc. 





Fe re. }%; F a {& ' erkins, Sec’y. 
L a Warne, Auditor. W. Gillett. Treas. 
Prest. John I, Duna, Secy. 
The the Kansas-Missou ri 


Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
we Kgnegiellony $75,000. es 


Negoti: desirable mane, om 
oy _ first veg AS or me- 
reved Farms in Eastern Kansas and. a 
ssourl. Absolute safety and sat house 
Interestand principal co lected and remi' without 
expense to investors. ——_ e ——- 
never exceed one-th value of property. Choice 
Municipal and County mds constantly on hand. 


BONDS: See 


J x ‘Son, Bank North. 
rup 
Ag 
aw 
fonees Bros. pass, Beamins C On. vyandotte, of ae 
Kansas City, or Citizens’ National Bank, 
Kanan =n L— a -: Bank. 
— D.B Conn. Fire 
2,C0.. arttord Ot ; eta: the Fidel- 
pont So oe 


aoye 

m. 

Keer, Leuven rth, K stip cott, A. 
~~ worth Kai... Lippincott, Kan. 


7)0< INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 
f gees bay 
to yay, frog 


Ouaneis ° Y 
es as much as Vs 
porded by leading oe 
d West—men for whom I ha 
these investments for NINE. VEARS PAST. 


= “oe 
v. WM. L. ‘ah a Pal 


ek GATES PH ALB. President Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brun Sine 
a. S. ‘aa E, Pres't saint Normal School, 


oy Manchester, 
¥, Lake City. 













. Boston. N. F. Observer. 
with my investments. Cir- 
old customers, Somers, onde New fing of inkene, 


e. P. B GATES sere 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 
New Illustrated (36 page) Cata- 
ae sent for stamp. 
THE POPE M’P’G CO6., 
588 w ashington St., Boston, Mass. 











Ez EN SPRING ‘VEHICLES are the easiest 
riding and best made. See Card in next issue. 








AND MOST 


18831884. THE E LARGEST BEAUTIFUL 


RAR & Lm op early in July, 1 
Sells at Highest Prices, Bend for his- 
tory of nal Tree, 100 yrs. 

old. H aarters for 
Kieffer “ears, Parry Straw- 
Ste ae, Jr., ny —— 


re aspberri 
wi PARRY, PARRY P. re 











Are the Best. Send 


BURPEF’S s SEEDS for Lilustrated Cata- 
logue. W. ATLEE BuRPEK & Co., Philadelphia. 


SEEDS ECUAUA: In the GABRDLA, ‘Luc best 


Serde, 
Plantes, Bulbs and ay Lowest Prices 
atalocucs Free. HENRY 4A. DREER,114 Chestnut St. Phite 


DURHAM SYSTEM (screw 

joint): used at PULLMAN. 

Pamphiet freee DURHAM 
HovusE DRAINAGE © 0., 231 t 42d St., New York. 


OR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
PENN ROOFING Co., 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


Mast, Foos, & Co., Springfield, O., are the manufac 
turers of the Bucke ye Force Pumps and Iron Fence. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, = will ee 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, —— you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
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i hon, is a title familiar to every oue, 
highest historical value, of surpassing interest, a com- 
> panion and inte rpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
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[November 1, 1884. 








“The Charge of the 
Black Watch,” 


The 42d Highlanders 
(Stuart) at 
Tel -El- Keber, 


BY 
DE NEUVILLE, 
AND 
“Kassassin,” 


ir of exciting BATTLE SCENES just received. 

* Bar new Catalogue just ready, with 32 Photographic 
Illustrations, prepared for the benefit of our friends 
and customers, out of the Loy ne cannot in 
select from our stock of New Engravings an 
ings, giving sizes and prices, Also, New Penuae, 
now being opened. French Plate Mirrors, Exquisite 
Picture Frames, our own Cosigns and warranted the 
best in all respecta, All the ROGERS GROUPS. 
Window Transparencies, ete. 


James §. Earle & Sons, 816 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Carpets 
ES Floor 


Coverings. 





By the Rev. Dr. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


390 pp. Price, $1.50. 





From the Hon. HENRY BARNARD, LL.D., for- 
merly Commissioner of Education of the 
United States. 

“J have read your Teaching and Teachers 
through, and am charmed with it, and so is my 
wife. It is the best book for teachers, not only 
of Sunday-schools, but of any grade ‘and class 
of schools,—full of methods, principles, and 
suggestions, which any thoughtful teacher can 
turn to immediate service in his own work. I 
wish you would prepare just such a book for our 
public-school teachers ; it is systematic, accu- 
rate, suggestive, and interesting, which last can- 
not be said of many very good manuals of edu- 
cation.”’ 


From the Rey. MARK Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., 
formerly President of Williams College. 


‘Tt is a work that hits the nail on the head, 
and I am.sure will be of great service to very 





Of the different kinds of 
Carpets we have a full assort- 
ment; we have chosen the 
most desirable of each manu- 
facturer, and offer them. at 
very low prices. 


Lord & Taylor, 


UP-TOWN STORE, 

Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
DOWN-TOWN STORE, 

Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





Send for Price List and Circular! 


AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 
NOISELESS LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
tifu art ng Dur rable beat 


INJURE HEALT 
ra Gibbs. Co., 658 Broadway, N. r 


1437 ChestnutStre et, Philadelphia, 


THE XMAS PAIL. 


ff ots IM SmOyED, made 
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ur colors, | 
aphed | 


rinted Sarsegete he oldin: 


es andl ee Pound of candy. Pr ces, | 


d $3.25 per 100 by 


Express. yt le ofemailent size 
mail, 10cts. or the three sizes 


cts. OUR XMAS BULLETIN 
contains a full description, also 

Ist tof © HRISTMAS MUSIC 

CAR Ds, anda large line of 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


for Sunday-schools, at lower prices than ever. Call 
and examine, or send for a Bulletin. Ready Nov. 15. 


NEW XMAS SERVICE. 


$1.50 per 100. Sample free. Address 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 


1223 Nassau St, New York. 


J s SALAD DRESSING. 
D' REP -E, WHOLESOME, AND NUTRITIOUS, 





Works of Flavius Josephus. 


Comprising Se the Antiquities y 3 the Jews, a 
ove wars, and a life of Yoorghten, 
written by Pinselt dissertations concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God's Command to Abraham, ete. Translated by 
Wiliam Whiston, together with numerous ex- 
lanatory notes, a complete index, ete. In one 
arge octavo volume, double-column pages. 

Price, in cloth, 81.40. Postage 2ic. extra. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whis- 
As a book of 


holds a place in literature such as no work of modern 
origin can assume to reach, This is much the best 


> edition in the market, and cheaper than the very 


c hea t. 
‘The books game safely, and I am_not only sur- 
prised, but also delighted with them. Ifyou had not 
ex plained how it was you could issue them so cheaply 
and still make a profit, I should think you had started 
out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost iv- 
ing them away ,and losing money all the time.” rs. 
Ga AIKEN, Jacksonville, Oregon, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office of THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 ona 613 Chestnut Street. 
HILADELPHIA, OcToRER 9, 188. 
Atastated nae of the Board of Directors, held 
th dividend of 3 per cent., on the 





pany, Was declared out of the earn- 

ings of the last PE months, payable on and after 

Friday, October 17, inst., to the holders of the stock as 
they stand registered on the books of the company 

M, 8. STOKES, Treasuter. 





~~ Phe Sunday School Times intends 


many. So far as I have had success in teach- 
ing, it has been by an imperfect application of 
the principles you have so fully and success- 
| fully illustrated. It was a work much needed, 

and I congratulate you on having written it. B 


From the Rt. Rey. WILLIAM BACON STEVENS, 
D.D., LL,D,, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Pennsybvania. 

‘It is the most sensible, direct, and common- 
sense publication that I have ever met with, 
Jor the end in view. Each page I have read 
enhances my wonder at the skill and tact which 
you have shown in selecting and treating the 
topies under consideration. ‘Your sentiments 
are wise, your style ip resting, | your facts 
foreibly put, and the whole is so true, sensible, 
and, above all, biblical, that the volume ought 
to find its way into every teacher’s and super- 
intendent’s hand. In addition to ‘this, I have 
been impressed with this thought all the time 
that I have been reading it: What a valuable 
book it is for the younger clergy! It is just 
the kind of instruction that they need; plain, 
simple, and to the point. It is by reason of not. 
knowing these fundamental truths, that so 
many young clergymen fail, both in preaching 
and teaching.’ 


From Bishop EDMUND DE SCHWEINITZ, D.D., 
L.D., of the Moravian Church. 


“It fills. a very i place in Sunday- 
school literature. ve read parts of it with 

reat pleasure ; and the-members of my family 
Love read it with unflagging interest.” 


From the Hon. ANDREW D. Wuite, LL.D., 
President of Cornell University. 

“T have run along through many p 
already, which fill me with a desire to read it 
through. Books of this kind, fresh and to the 
point, regarding teaching, especially those b 
men of experience like yourself, have a fasci- 
nation for me.’ 





| From the Hon. Jutius H. SEEtyR, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Amherst College. 


“T have found it both instructive and fasci- 
nating. I shall rejoice in its wide circulation ; 
for it is certainly a most healthy and helpful 
book.” 


From FRANKLIN CARTER, LL.D., President of 
Williams College. 

"TI . . . do not fail to predict for it very wide 
usefulness. If every Sunday-school teacher 
would study its wise counsels and make the 
principles set forth the guiding rules of his 
activity, I believe there would be an immense 
advance in religious work.” 


From the Rey. WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Boston University. 


“Tt is full of wise words, and i hope it anay 
have a wide reading among the class for whom 
it is designed.” 


From THoMAS CHASE, LL.D., President of 
Haverford College. 


** Tt will guide and stimulate thousands, and 
make them much more effective in their 
| sacred work, I regard it, too, as a book almost 

as useful for teachers of secular schools, as for 
| Sunday-school teachers. I could wish that 
| every teacher and professor in the country 
would study it carefully.” 





| From Major-General JosHvA L. 
LAIN, LL.D., 
doin College. 

“T find it full of valuable suggestions, and 
of real inspiring power.” 

From the Rev, HowARD Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 
formerly Chancellor of the U niversity of 
the City of New York. 

* It is an invaluable instructor of the instrue- 
tor, showing forcibly the common errors of 


CHAMBER- 
formerly President of Bow- 


WORDS ‘FROM SKILLED WORKERS. 


many, and using strong common sense and 
graphic illustration to enforce the right 
method of ‘making the pupil to know.’ Dr. 
Trumball’s long experience has peculiarly 
qualified him to issue this vade mecum for the 
teacner.”’ 


From Professor Gro. P. Fisurr, D.D., LL.D., 
‘ale College. 

“The topics and the method of handling them 

are such, that the work cannot fail to be highly 

stimulating and instructive to the class for 


whose benefit it is written.”’ 


From Professor C. A. Younc, LL.D 
College. 
“T have been reading in it to-day, and like 
it very much indeed. It cannot fail to do much 
good to all who are reached by it.” 


From the Rey. Atvan Hovey, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Newton T heological Se minary. 


“Having for many years been engaged in 
teaching, or trying ‘to teach, a Bible-class, I 
feel no little interest in any suggestions per- 
taining to that kind of service, and I have 
found your treatise very useful. It seems to 
me to explain very clearly what teaching is, 
and the conditions on which success in teach- 
ing depends. [ hope it will be read,by great 
niimbers; for I am thoroughly satisfied that 
Sunday -schools will never accomplish all 
which they might woo until better 


., Prineeton 


teachers are secured. ., our volume will 
enlarge the horizon of teachers, and stimulate 
them to achieve far more than they have ever | 
yet attempted.” 


From Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., A:-do- | 


ver Theological Seminary. 

“1 know of nothing else which will bear 
comparison with your exhaustive treatise. It 
cannot but be an invaluable aid to teachers, 
and usefu'ly suggestive also to pastors.” 


Feom Professor M. B. Rippix, D.D., Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


“The plan‘ is good; the style is not only 
perspicuous, but has that element of repetition 
which teachers need for themselves in learning 
proper methods for teaching others. ... If some 
good man wegkl buy enough copies to suppl 
the seminaries and college faculties, the trut 
contained in the beok would work down to the 
Sunday-school teachers more readily.” 


From Professor A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D., 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 


“Tn its thorough and able, as well as attrac- 
tive discussion of a most important subject, I 
am sure it will meet and supply a very widely 
existing want, and render a great and lasting 
service to the large body for whom it is s 
cially designed, as also to the whole Christian 
public. There are few, I am sure, who have 
a qualifications for such a work which you 

ave.’ 


From Professor A. A. Hoper, D.D., LL.D., 
Prigjceton Theological Seminary. 
“T have no doubt that it will accomplish 


great good.” 


From Professor JAMES T. StroNG, LL.D., 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


“T have examined your new book on Teach- 
ing and Teachers, and I think it admirably 
calculated to aid ’ Sunday-school teachers in 
their important work. It is eminently practical 
—at once stimulating and suggestive. The 
thousands of laborers in this field will find it a 
guide and an encouragement in their motives 
and methods. It cannot fail of wide success 
and usefulness.” 


From the Rev. JoHn Ports, D.D., Montreal, 
Canada, member of the International Les- 
son Committee. 

“ There was a great need for just such a book. 

I wish it could find i its way into the hands of 

all the Sunday-school teachers of this 

American continent, yea, of the world.” 


From the Rev. F. N. PELOUBET. 

“The book is exactly one which I need; and 
I feel sure that it will meet the wants of a great 
many teachers. 
would not make better teachers. It grows upon 
me that it is the right book, at the right time, 
and most casaiienily adapted to help our teach- 
ers do better work.” 


From the Rev. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


“T am delighted with it. It is clear, crisp 
practical, and much improved by the marginal 


North 





notes. I shall be able to make good use of it, 
I am sure. It deserves a very wide cireula- 
tion.” 








of its price, $1.50. Address 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS will be mailed, postpaid, to any address, upon receipt 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 








Mason & HAMLIN 
stvrus ORGANS “sien” 


$900 


Highest honors at all great World's Exhibitions for 
seventeen years. Only American Organs awarded 
such atany. Forcash, easy payments, or rented. 


UPRIGHT. PIANOS 


presenting very highest excellence yet attained 
n such instruments; adding to all previous improve- 
ments one of greater valine than any; securing most 
pure, refined, musical tones and increased durability, 
especially avoiding liability to get out of tune. [llus- 
trated catalogue free. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 
Boston, 14 Tremont St.; New York, 46 E. 14th St.; 
Chicago, 149 Wabash Ave. 


am e208" FOXES 


Manufacturers of 
FINEST QUALITY — Chestnut 


USICM tse: 
UPLEX 


TWO IN ONE. 
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iN CANVASSING. TERMS 
A BOOM FREE, James H. EARLE,Boston. 
Salesmen wanted to handle best Washer & W: 
Not for sale in stores. The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, 


WANTED.- —8 or 10 successful Book Agents 
rate as General Agents and train others. ra §1,00010 
Publishers, Ph a. 


WANTED AGENTS TO SOLICIT FOR ACCI- 
dent insurance in the United States 
Mutual Accident Association, 320 Broadway, New 


York, which insures at half the rates of stock com- 
panies. Write for terms to agents. 








$250 ayear. HUBBARD BROs., 








GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 32:28 


ited to members of Evangelical Churelion Insures 
peng re Oniy 16 assessments in four years. 
ents Wanted. a Commission. 
és SPENCELEY, Sec’y, P.O. 


ADIES Gentlemen. Boys and Girls are making 
money rapidly with our jee op Book for 


eh BRIGHT JEWELS sicr'4ik Sanit 


dress 
Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 





w, aes, velerant Silk Plush Albums GIVEN A Y 
New York, N. Y¥.—Cinc Atlanta, Georgia. 





BLE rca ay 


oo a None De D.D = 
folids, dod gE. S2 per ment’ 
Rewiol Prices, AGENTS wanted. 
Krorywhere, “Extra’Torme, Low vices AGENTS vamted, 


ICTCRIAL NEW TESTAMENT, 
NEW REVISION.—witn NOTES BY 
Rev. JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, D.D. 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


LLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT, 
KIVG JAMES VERSION —witHt NOTES By 
Rey. JOHN 8, C. ABBOTT, D.D., L 
Rev. LY MAN A XBBOTT, ‘D.D. 
Agents, Wanted. aw Free, and all Freight Paid. 

GOODSPEED 


co., 
NEW YORK, Or CHICAGO, 


CHRISTIN a tag 
J..F. 8 AB. COMMENT 


Trumbull, and s hoot of other 


ee 
oe = 
Ridress 8. 8. sac at Hartford, eel pa 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 
“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkel A re- 
markable book. An immense hit. Every ly is 
it. Stanee in every page, and under alla 
ealt lesson for every home. 5 characteristic 
illustrations. Itis like wildfire. 
‘or c: eta and a add: 


Agents Wanted 13; AN PUBLISHING CO., 


Hartford, Cincinnati, - Moston. Mention this payer. 
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There are very few whom it | 





WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Centaining the Pilgrim’s Froqrest, The Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The t’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
ana the Barren Fig-Tree. With a life of Bunyan 

by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel rtrait. Large quarto, Pica 

ty pe, 840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 


Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, 
in some form, the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not 
one ina hundred possesses any other of Bunyan’s 
works, though probably any of them would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were 
the former notin existence. In this form, at a price 
beyond peecoeees. it ought to find its way into thou- 


sands of homes. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO,, 





802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








to admit only aivervisemnents that ar 


e publisher will re refund vo subscribers any 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
money that they lose thereby. 








